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In 1968, the National Council was reqnested to 
undertake a study of the export prospects for India in 
26 selected countries in the Indian Ocean Basin and nearby 
areas. The study was to form part of a series of ‘Export 
: Potential Surveys! which are being performed by independent 
Indian research organizations for the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. The series of studies.is sponsored by the U.S. AID 


Mission to India Export Promotion Division. 


ime countries woevered by this study are: Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanzania, Zambia, "thiopia, Malagasy Republic, 
Libya, Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Muscat and Oman, 
Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Ceylon, Burma, Singapore Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Thailand, Philippines, Hong Kong, Republic of 
Korea, Japan, Australia and New Zealand. This report on 


Japan is one of the series, 


The main objective of the study was to assess 
the export prospects of India in the selected countries 
over the five year period (1969-74). We have studied 
the existing pattern and past trends of Indian exports 
to each country, assessed the trade prospects of India in 


each country and suggested measures for realising the 


export prospects. The term texport! has becn used 
in the wider sense not only to include commodities 
but also services such as joint ventures and 


engineering or construction cmtracts. 


Apart from the individual country reports, an 
overall report covering our general findings with respect 
to the entire region of 26 countries has also been 
prepared and qubmitted and is being published separately. 
It may be added that the data given in this report and 
findings based on this data relate to the period of the 
field visit of our team which took place in June 1969, 

It is possible that certain changes might have taken 
Place since the visit of our team. This has to be kept 


in mind by the readers, 


In this country study we have had full coopera- 
tion from various agencies in India as well as in Japan, 
My special thanks are due to the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, Government of India, the Indian Enbassy in Japan, 
and the Government of Japan and a large number of business 


men and other people whom our team cmtacted during the 
field visits, 


In the preparation of this report, I had full 


* 


cooperation from my staff menbers who were directly 
responsible for cmducting the e@mtire study covering all 
the countries including the preset one. Their names 
are given in Appendix 2, My spedal thanks are due to 
Shri R.S. Sharma, Project Director and Shri N.J. Kamath 
and Dr. P.C. Jain members of team for this cauntry. Il 
hope the report will be found useful by all those engaged 
in the export effort, 


New Delhi S. Bhoothalingam 
December 1969 Director-Geeral 


The dollar ($) referred to in this report 


is the U.S @aoliar. 


Reference to the present in the report. is as 
of June 1969 the time of the team's visit 
to this country. The data piven and assess- 


ments made are also as obtainable then. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Highlights_of the Zeonomy 

Japan's economy has been advancing at once of Z 
highest rates of growth among the countries of the world, 
Due to the rapid rate of growth in national income at 
13.8 per cent (compound) per annun during 1958-67, Japan 
now has the second highest national income of any private 


enterprise economy, next to that of the U.S.A. 


The Japanese economy is likely to continue to 
boom in future, The GNP is expected to grow at 7.5 per 
cent to 8.2 per cent per annum during 1966-1985, The 
structural change will also continue, The semdary 
sector, which already accounts for 36 per cent of the 
total GNP, is expected to claim a share of 48 per cent by 
1985. The priiememesetors which accounts for only 12 per 
cent of the totel GNP, is expected to come down to 5 per 


cent, 


Japan has nearly full employment and a shortage 
of lebour has been fel’ for scme time, This is expected 
to be further aggravated as the number of persons avail- 


able for shift from the primary sector to the secondary 


4. 
* 

sector declines, The growing shortage of labour and 
the rising standards of living have been spiralling 
the wage rate upwards at the rate of 10 per cent per 
annum. This trend is making certain lines of production 
uneconomic leading to Japan's becoming increasingly 
uncompetitive in products of industry which are labour- 
intensive. Added to this, the introduction of the same 
wage rate in large and small enterprises alike has 
resulted in the closing down of many smaller units 
especially those in light industries. As a result, 
' there is a growing tendency to import more and more 
primary products and products of labour-intensive 


industries as well as components and spares. 


The labour-intensive items, which in future, 
Japan would like to import rather than produce herself * a 
are products like electronic couponents, certein light 
and heavy engineering components and products such as 
forgings, simple castings, compressors, hydraulic 
machinery, spark plugs, other spare parts for automobiles, 
small transformers, switchgears, components for office # 
machinery, simple m&achine tools, centrifugal pumps, 
component s for railway wagons, cotton yarn, grey cotton 
cloth and leather, Here then is a prose rok countries 

2% 


% * a>. ‘ 
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like India to sell products of increasing import- 

interest to Japan. There is also the prospect arising out 
of Japan' increasing interest in developing new sources 
of supplies of components as inputs for hor own indust- 
ries through the setting up of labour-intensive indust- 


ries in countries like the Republic of Korea and Taiwan, 


Japan as a market is dominated by the activities 


of her trading houses like Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Marubeni, 


C.ITOH and Co., etc, These trading companies not only 


deal with the export and import trade of Japan, but al so 
have a major hand in banking, finance, industry, shipping 
and a range of allied activities. The bigger trading 
companies have also branches all over the world, Equipped 
with information on prices, quality and terms of sale 
prevailing in various countries of the world, these : 
trading houses are in an advantageous position to play 

a dynamic role in Japan's trade with other countries, In 
fact, they handle 70 per cent of imports into Japan 

and 80 per cent of her export trade. Apart from Japants 
own trade, the trading companies conduct trade between 


two or more countries outside Japan and negotiate and 


participate in joint ventures between Japan and other 
countries, It stands to reason that India can reap 
rich dividends by having close links with the bigger 
trading companies of Japan who have their branches in 
India, There is also a lot that can be learnt from 
the organisation and methods adopted by these trading 


Gompanies, | 


Other Agencies ch 


Trade other than what is handled by the trading 
companies is dealt with direct by manufacturing compa = 
nies or wholesalers in Japan, In retail trade, however, 
departmental stores and super markets have béen playing 
an increasingly important role, These would be good 
points of contact for developing India's export trade, 


Particularly in consumer items, 
Terms of Trade 


Most of the imports into Japan ie either on 


letters of credit or on short term commercial creat t of - 


90 to 180 days. Imports of components, spares, machine 


tools and light engineering products are generally on 


cash basis, Furthermore, the Japanese buyers, 


te 


especially of industrial equipment as also cf raw 
materials, prefer to have long term agreements for supply. 
The delivery period is of cruciel importance as the» | 
bigger industrial units atleast work on an extremely short 


inventory, 
Shipping 


There are an adequate number of sailings from " 
India to Japan, However, due to lack of port facilities 
in India.to berth large capacity ships, the ships which 
sail from India are comparatively of lower capacity than 
that of ships from some other countries, Due to the 


smaller sizes of vessels from India, the freight rates 


from India ere higher than from Brazil, Argentina and 


Australia, etc. 
Regulations Governing Imports 


Though Japan is one of the most competitive © 
bidcaers in the international, market, in her own domestic 
spite she has not been inapprehensive of competition 
from foreign suppliers, “Hence, she has a history of 
import licensing in a vast spectrum of unexpected items . 


tempered no doubt with a system of automatic approval in 


most cases, quota restrictions in over 120 commodities 


i 2 


(many of which are of interest to India), exchange 
control, the requirement of approval in respect of 
foreign investments, anda tariff structure involving 
the levy of import duties which in certain cases go up 
to 50 per cent of CIF value. with the improvement in 
the ——— of payments, however, Japan has launched 
programme of liberalisation of import restrictions and 
exchange control coupled with a reduction in tariffs 
under the Kennedy Round negotiations, This clearly has 
contributed to the further expansion of imports that had 
already been set into motion, The prospect for India 
reaping nanertes out of these trends can be heightened 
if arrangements are instituted to keep a close watch on 
developments in government policy and changes in indust- 


rial structure, so that timely action can be taken to 


Cash-in on them, 


One such change, for instance, is the concession 
Japan has recently announced in the matter of imports 
of all components ana spares required for Japants 
electronic industry by assesSing the duty only on the 


value added so long as the raw materials or semis had 


Carlier been drawn from Japan, 


, Japan has a galaxy of highly efficient export 


organisations, Leading among them are governmental 
agencies like the Japan Bx,ort Trade Organisation (JETRO), 
the Em nomic Planning Agency, the Supreme Council on 
exports, International Trade Bureau, Institution for 
Inspection of Industrial Menufactures and the Bxport- 
Import Bank, Also important are the Sting of private 
sector organisations like the exporters associations and 
inspection councils for various products. Of the se, 

JEIRO stands out as the most important and highly success- 
ful institution from whose organisation and techniques * 
india can learn a lot ee buil aime up her own export 


organisations, 


-roble nd Prospects of Expanding Indian Exports 


Japan's importance as a market for Indian products 
is growing. While in 1951-55 only 2 per cent of Indiats 
total exports went to Japan, by 1968-69, Japan has become 
the third bizgest market for Indian products securing a 
share of 11 per cent of Indiats exports. India's shame 
in Japan's imports has fallen from 2.8 per cent in 1960 
to 2,6 per cent in 1968. In absolute terms, however, 
the value of exports from India to vapan has been rising. 
The export of iron ore has tilted the trade balance in 


favour of India with effect from 1967-68, 


me 


a » 


- wood and silk fabrics are other items whose exports have 
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Resides iron ore, the other major items of 
export from India to Japan are fish, oil cakes, tobacco, 
wood, raw cotton, mica, iron and steel scrap and manga- 

— 
nese ore. So far India has not exported manufactured 


goods to Japan. é 


Indiats export of iron ore is continuously rising, 


but her share is declining, Fish, oil cakes, tobacco, 


increased in the last two years and all of them except 


tobacco have further good prospects of expanding exports. 


* However, in case of some traditional exports 
like ray cotton and iron and steel. scrap, the value of 
total exports has declined because of the supply const= 


raints in India, ‘It is possible to increase their 


exports considerably, Further, there is a good scope 


§ 


to develop exports of cotton yarn, grey cloth, tea,» 
machine tools, electric machinery and appliances (espe- 
cially small transformers and switchgears), industrial 
machinery, components for diesel engines, automobiles 


and railway wagons, aluminium ingots, naphtha, fish, 


maize, oilcake, cut diamonds and jewellery, fresh and 


preserved fruits and vegetables,. However, exports of 


some items like Pig iron may decline because of 


‘’* 


i. 


increased production in Japan. 


There are many problems in the expansion of 
India's exports both,of traditional and non-traditional 
items, For Geeks ont exports of iron ore and other 
ores, the difficulty is lack of port facilities in India 
to berth ships of higher Dwl. For’cotton yarn, grey 
cloth and maize, the major problem is that Indian prices 
are higher than what is being quoted by India's competi- 
tors. In items like aluminium ingots, iron and steel 
scrap, raw cotton, oil cake, fish, preserved fruits and 
vegetables and diamonds and jewellery, the major problem 
is that of supplies in India. If supplies are increased, 
quality is improvec and proper processing and packing 
facilities are developed, there is a considerable scope 


for the expansion of their exports. 


A In engineering items, there are number of problems, 
So far India has treated Japan only as a market for raw 
materials and in the past very little effort has been 
made to sell engineering goods, The Japanese are also not 
well informed about India's capacity in the industrial 


field and have certain apprehensions about buying from 


India especially regarding quality and timely supply. 


.% 
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Scope for Joint Ventures 


There are bright prospects for establishing 
industries in India with Japanese, collaboration for 
producing items which are of import interest to Japan, 
where labour costs are rising, The Japane se have shown 
interest in setting up joint ventures @n India for 


mining iron ore, forging and castings, injection moulding , 


machinery for plastics, compressors, hydraulic machinery, 


spark plugs and other parts for automobiles and certain 
items required in the construction industry, on the . 
basis of their interest for importing the products of 


such joint ventures into Japan. Such joint ventures would 


also have good prospects for export to third countries, .. Hew’ 


It appears that Japanese industrialists have 


certain apprehensions in investing in India, They feel 


that it takes a long time to get the Government of India's 
clearance, that India's external trade policies are 


uncertain and that the labour situation is not conducive 


for investment, Further, they want to have a share in 


management and sometimes find it difficult to get on well 


with Indian firms, In addition, they are not happy with 


the taxation policies of India, 
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° 
Joint Venture in Third Countries 


P “India can, with advantage, collaborate with 

%, Japan in Seta blishine joint industrial units in the 
developing countried of Asia and Africa, The fruitful ~ 
fields are machinery equipment and the chemical indust- 
ries. India should be able to supply simple machines 
and heavy weight equipment due to her locational» 
advantage while Japan should provide the designs, know=- 


how, supervision and the sophisticated machinery, 


RECOMMSNDAT IONS 
A. Commodity 


(1) The following. commodities appear to warrant 
3 the greatest effort for expansion of Indian exports to 
' Japans 


Cotton yarn 

Grey cloth 

Tea 

Machine tools o 
Components and spares 
Industrial machinery 

Lron ore 

Micé 

Manganese ore 

Chemicals, especially liquid chlorine and 
naphtha 

Fish 

Maize 

13-6 Oil cake 
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14. Diamonds and jewellery 


Los Preserved fruits and vegetables 
16, Wood 
, 

(2) Fish products: The potentialities for sale 
of fish, cspecially prawns and shrimps, to Japan appear 
to be bright, To meet the requirements of the sophisti- 
cated Japanese market, collection, storage and transporta- 
tion under hygienic conditions are vital factors. India 


should collaborate with Japanese industry to develop 


her fish and fish product industry. 


(3) Maize: In order to develop the export of 
maize, India should quote § 63 per ton C.I.F. Japan, 


(4) Eresh fruits and vegetables: The exports 


_ of preserved fruits and vegetables can be developed 
with proper processing and packing capacity in India, 
In the beginning, in order to seek an entry for Indian 
fruits and vegetables, they should be exported in bulk 
containers to Japan, where they can be canned and 
Packed in attractive containers acceptable to the leaa- 


ing super markets and department stores, 


€5) Coffee and tas India should try to secure 


& quota for coffee ang got an increased share in the 


tea quota, 


> 
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(6) Oil and oilseeds: Japan should ke persuaded 
to lift the ban on the import of vegetable oils and oil- 
seeds, and India herseif should be willing to relax 
restrictions on the export cf oilseeds especially ground- 


nuts, linseed and cotton seed, 


(7) For expanding exports of oil cakes, fish meal 
and other animal feed, link deals may be considered and 
-an Indian fish meal industry might be developed with 


Japanese collaboration. 


(8) Micazs In order to step up export earnings 
from mica, the export of mica elements should be encoura-~ 
ged by providing the facilities for imports of dies, wires 


and other inputs required for element manufacture, 


(9) Bulk items: To develop the export of iron 
ore, mangenese ore, wood, and other bulk items, port 
facilities shouid be improved to berth ships of DwT 


100,000 tons of more, 


(10) In the bulk, raw material, items like iron 
ore, manganese, liguid chlorine, naphtha, etc., long- 


term contracts should be concluded with Japanese buyers. 


: 
: 
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: 
(11) Cotton textiles: For exparting cotton yarn 


and grey cotton cloth, India should offer selective 


| price to Pakistan, Taiwan and the Republic of Korea and 


quality products of the standard mills should be offered. 


O79). Biles Io meet the demand of silk fabrics, 
India should increase the supply of the raw silk by 


imports from the Republic of Korea, 


(13) Machinery and Transport Equipment; For gett- 
ing access in the field of machinery and transport equip- 


ment, Indian manufacturers should arrange to send their 


sales and production engineers to visit Japan to meet 


industrialists and negotiate business deals. 


(14) Components; For the sale of components and 
spares, entrepreneurs in India should make big sales 


efforts and develop the production capacity for quality 


‘parts according to the derived specifications. To this 


and it would be helpful if Japanese buyers could be 
given a hand in developing effective quality control, 
Good distributing agents should be appointed and arrange= 


ments madé for getting regular inflow of market intelli- 


‘gence information, 


Slat 
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(15) Congumer products: Indian handicrafts, 
diamonds and jewellery and other consumer products 
should be made available through leading department 
stores, 


Be nera 


(16) To dispel the major lack of knowledge in 
Japam*of India's development in the field of industry 
and technology, it is necessary to project in Japan a 
proper image of industrial India through publicity by 
making use of TV, radio, newspapers, publicity pamphlets, 


and other literature, 


(17) <AggresSive salesmanship is vital - there is 
great advantage if a salesman learns the Japanese language 
or if Japanese interpreters are engaged for prompt and 


fuller communication, 


(18) Sales and production engineers should visit 
not only Tokyo but also other important centres like 
Osaka and Nagoya. Sales and production engineers should 
move with samples ana be in a position to negotiate and 


strike business deals. 


(19) Japanese business men and industrialists in 


the appropriate fields of interest should be invited to 
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visit India to see the progress for themselves and also 


to enter into business contracts, , 
a 


(20) India should take part in industrial exhibi- 
tions and specialized trade fairs which are held in Japan 
from time to time, Full advantage should be taken of 


Expo 70 to create a Broper image of Industrialised India, 


(21) The commercial wing of the Indian Embassy in 
Tokyo should be strengthened so that it can develop closer 
contacts and be in a position to put pressure on Japanese 
authorities for. increased quotas, etc. There isa require-~ 
ment for attaching at least one engineer to the Embassy 
for market survey, to collection of market intelligence, 
and arrangements for a regular feed back to Indian 


engineering industry, 


(22) India should consider having a focal point in 


Japan in the nature.of a trace centre for the display 
of her products, 


(23) To ensure regular and prompt deliveries, it 


would be desirable to have warehousing facilities in 


Japan, This is one means by which it would be possible 


vo ensure that Indian industry can meet the tight 


delivery schedule required ee the mass production units 


in Japan, 
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(24) India should consider making greater use of 
Japanese trading companies by appointing them as sales 
representatives for developing exports and collecting 
market intelligence, 

(28) . In respect of items where the trade is 
handled direct by manufacturing companies, Indian parties 


should have contacts with the manufacturers themselves, 


(26) The State Trading Corporation of India should 
consider opening an office in Tokyo with a view to develop- 
ing exports of non-traditional items to Japan and other 


countries of the region, 


(27) Japan is a market for quantity and speed, In 
order to enable Indian exporters to meet unexpected 
orders, tney should be supplied with adequate inputs 
speedily - whether domestic or imported, Further, manu- 
facturing units should ceive preference to export obaérs 
and should be willing to execute bigger by working over- 


time or by sub-contracting. 


(28) In case of non-traditional exports to Japan 
like maize, cotton yarn, grey cloth, machinery components 
and spares, India should not rule out the possibility of 


Link de al Se 
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(29) The scope for setting up joint ventures in 
India should be explored, for mining iron ore, forgings, 
castings and machinery spares, on the basis of Japan's 


interest in importing the products of such joint ventures, 


(30) India should enter into a double taxation 


agreement with Japan to attract more Japanese capital, 


(31) . India should also explore the possibilities 
: 
of joint ventures between India and Japan in establishing 


industries in third countries, 


(32) India can learn the methods of Japan's export 
organisations - especially Japan's External Trade 
Organisation, A thorough study should be made of the 
Japanese Export Organisation to improve Indiats export 


promotion organisation on the lines of JBIRO, 
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Japan is located along the northern Pacific coast 
of the Asian Continent, It consists of four main islands 
(Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku and Kyushu). The total area 
of Japan is 370 thousand sqe kms. The most important and 
the largest of the islands is Honshu where the principal 
cities of the country (Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyoto, 


Osaka and Kobe) are situated, 


Japan has a complex geographical build and a major 
portion of the land is covered by forests. About 4/5th of 
the area is mountainous, only a small percentage of the 
land being arable. It is in a volcanic region and there 
are frequent earthquakes, Japan has also many natural 


harbours, 


Land utilisation in Japan is as under: 


7 ion Area ('000 hectares) % to the 
total areca 


Agricultural arable land and 


land under permanent crops 5,996 16 
Permanent meadows and pastures 948 3 
Forest land 25,402 69 
Other areas 4,620 LZ 
Totals 36,466 100 


Source: FAO - Production Year Book, 1967. 
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India, has no locational advantage with Japan as 


compared to U.S.S.R., Australia and U.SeAé, who are 
important competitors. As compared to Burope, India has 
a definite advantage which has further increased with the 


closure of the Suez Canal. The following figures clearly 


indicate it. 
Distance from Yokohama (Distance in NMiles) 
Vladivostok (U.S.S.R.) 1050 
Calcutta (India) 4100 
San Fransisco (U.S.A.) 4540 
Perth (Australia) 5300 
London (U.K.) via Cape 15000 
Climate 


Japan's climate differs very much from place to 
place due to the continental air current, There are 


Plentiful rains, The temperature varies between-28°9¢ to 


+36°¢C, 


Pp lation 


Population surveys are available since 1721. 


Japanese Population remained static around 30 million 


curing 190 years of isolation upto the middle of 19th 


century, After the Shogynate ended its isolation policy, 


> 
Gow 


‘ Japan's popndatlop started rising. It increased from 
35 million in 1874 to 100 million by the*mtadle of 1967 
and is expected fo be 104 million by 1971. The highest 
rate of growth of population was during the "baby boom" 
period after World War II. After 1950, the rate of 
growth startod declining and now has become 7 per 1000, 
Japan is one of the nous densely populated countries, 
The ratio of male to female upto 1940 was in favour of 
males, but in later years, the population ratio of males 
to females has declined and in 1966 there were 96 males 
per 100 females. The following table gives in brief 


the trends in the population structure of Japan: 


Trend of Population Structure in 


et en 
asete Population Male Male over 100 
. = (Million) (Million) females 
1872 34.8 17.6 103.1 
1900 43.8 Pe | 101s 
1925 59.7 29.7 1016 & 
1950 83.2 40.8 96.3 
1960 93.4 45.9 96,5 
1965 98.3 48.2 96,4 
1966 <r 48,6 96,4 
1967 100.2 N.A. NA. 
1968 Ol. / Ny edhe NA. 
1971 104.4 N.A. NA. 
(Bxpected) 
1985 120-150 NA. N.A. 


re ee 
Sources: (1) Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime 
Minister - 
4) Statistical Handbook of Japan 
ii) Japan Statistical Year Book, 1968, 
(2) Bconomic Planning Agency - Long-Term 
Projections of Japanese Beonomy. 
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‘Unlike many other countries, the population of 
Japan is concentrated in cities; 68 per gent of the total 
population lived in urban areas ‘in 1965, Tokyo had a 
population of 8.9 miliion in 1965 which now is estinated 
around 10 million; it is today the largest city in the 
world, Osaka (38.¢ million), Nagoya (1.2 million), Yokohama 
(1.8 million), Kyoto (1.4 million), Kobe (1.2 million) and 
Kitakyushu (1 million) are the chief cities and commercial 
and industrial centres, The trend towards urbanisation 
which started at the beginning of the 20th century is 
still continuing and it is expected that by 1985 more 
than 80 per cent of the population may be living in cities 
due to the growth of industries and service sectors and 


the contraction of employment in agriculture. 
Labour and Employment 


In Japan, the minimum legal age for employment is 
15 years. In January 1969 out of the total population of 


102 million, 77 million were of the age of fifteen years 


and more, Out of them 48 million or 62 per cent was the 


labour force, Due to ‘he rapid growth of the economy, 


there is hardly any unemployment, In January 1969, out 


of 48.5 million labour force, 47.9 million or 99 per cent 


ag 


were employed, In Japan the largest number of persons 
are employed in manufacturing followed by agriculture 
and forestry, wholesale trade and services, The relative 


importance of various sectors in employment has changed 


as under: 
Ruplovyed Persons by Industry 
(In million) 
Name of the Industry 1955 1960 1966 
Agriculture & forestry 16,4 13.9 jh Od 
Fisheries Fe Pao) 6 
Mining ae. ao ~o3 
Con struction 1,8 pA. 3.3 
Manufacturing To 9,5 11,9 
Trade, finance and real estate Vee 8.9 10.0 
Transport, communication and 
other utilities led? 2.9 Sen 
Services 4,5 5.9 6,6 
Government Lee dex 1.4 
7Ocal: . 41.2 44,6 48.5 


Source: Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime 
Minister - Statistical Handbook of Japan, 
1967-68, 
It will be observed from the above data that the 
labour force employed in agriculture and mining has 
declined over a period of years because of mechanisation; 


and increased opportunity at higher wage rates in other 
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sectors. The rate of growth has pen the highest in 


construction followed by utilities, Empluyment in manufac- 
turing and trade has also increased very fast due to the 
high growth rate in Japanese industry and trade. These 
trends are expected to continue in future as would be 
evident from the following projections made by Japants 


Bconomic Planning Agency:- 


Buplovment Structure 


(Number Brploved (Million) §Gz 
__ Sector $1955 $1960 31965 §1985)1955-60)60-65)65-85 
Primary LO. a 14.2 11.7 4,5— -2.5 “3.8 -4,.7— 
56 4.2 
(41.0) (32.6) (24.7) (8-9) 
- Secondary (9,52 29'R: 15.5 "acon oe 3.6 23— 
ek 
(23.5) (29.2) (31.9)(44-42) 
Tertiary 12-9 16.7 20.7 > 26.0—— 3.7 4.4 i.l— 
B® Les 
(35.5) (38.2) (43.4)(47-49) | . 
39.2 47 (6-54. nD eal abet cet 


43,7 
100.0 0,0 
apan's Gconomic Planning Agency - Long-Term 


Projections of Japanese iconomy, Sept. 1968, 


Figures in brackets are percentages of the total, 
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Wages I 


Once Japan had the advantage of cheap labour, 
However, gradually with the full employment situation 
caused by rapid industrialization and a general rise in 
the standard of living, the wage rates in some industries 
like textiles have risen faster than productivity just 
as the general wage rate has risen faster than in indust- 
rialised countries, It is likely that in future, the 
rate of rise in wages in Japan will continue to be more 
than the rise in productivity in more industries, and 
more than in U.S.A. and other industrialised countries, 
Wages are showing a rising trend regardless of business 
conditions because of the shortage of labour, In all 
sectors, there is a mounting pressure for wage increases, 
The wage gap between large and small enterprises is 


narrowing and the wage gap due to age which was the 


important feature of the Japanese wage system is also 


being gradually closed, This trend is partly being 
prompted by the big industries who introduced the concept 
of egual pay for equal work, With the introduction of 
the same wage rate in the big and the small units, the 
smaller units, which were mainly in the light industries 


for processing materials produced in the large scale 
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sector, are finding it difficult to compete either in the 
domestic market or in the export market, Therefore, 

every year on an average, about 8,000 units are closing 
down, The number of light industrial establishments have 
declined from 553,000 in 1960 to 398,000 in 1967, This 
‘trend is likely to be accelerated in future (1965-85) 

when the economy is expected to grow at the rate of 7.3 to 
8.2 per cent per annum and the per capita income will 
reach a level of $ 3,000. There will be a greater short- 
age of labour resulting in a further rise in bacon While 
the labour force was increasing at the rate of 2 per cent 
per annum in 1965-70 it ts expected that the increase in 
labour force will drop to 0.7 per cent per annum during 
1970-75 and to 0,4 per cent per annum during 1975-80, 

Thus in the last few years wages were rising at the rate 


of 10 per cent per annum, while the rise in future will 


be even faster, 


h of onom 


The rate of growth of the Japanese economy has 
been one of the highest in the world, During 1958-67 the 
national income increased from Yen 9,400 million ($ 26 
billion) to Yen 34,400 billion (% 94 billion) showing 


an increase of 13,8 per cent (compound) per annum, 
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Due to the rapid growth in her income, Japan has become 
one of the richest nations of the world, In 1968, in the 


free world, only U.S.A. had a higher national income than 


Japan, 


The growth rate of the Japanese economy is 
expected to be 7,5 to 8.3 per cent per annum during 
1965-85; the total GNr will reach the level of the 
Yen 180,000 - 150,000 billion (g 360 - g 420 billion) 
and the per capita income around § 3,000. It is expected 
that the GNP will exceed the level of USA. Therefore, 
Japan, already a big market, will have a much greater 
propensity to buy and will offer chances, to other 
countries for large exports, It is estimated by the 
Japanese Planning Agency that during 1965-85 imports 


will rise at the rate of 9 to 9,6 per cent per annum, 


ie ic Sector 


A significant aspect of Japanese growth is not 
merely the rate, but also the considerable change in the 
structure of production, The rate of change has been 
spectacular in most fields. During 1955-66, though the 
farm population had been dwindling at the rate of 


557,000 per year, agricultural production was continuously 
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expanding. In the field of industries there has been a 


very rapid rise. The Index of industrial production with 
1965 as 100 has increased from 83 in 1963 to 163 in August 
1968, 1.e., it has nearly ie in a period of less than 
five years. The following table gives the breakdown of 
national income by industrial origin, It will be observed 
therefrom that there has been growth in all sectors, How- 
ever, the rise in the level of income in the manufacturing 
sector from 1.5 billion in 1955 to 7.8 billion in 1966 was 
most spectacular, due to the establishment bf "many new 


industries through lucal savings and inflow of foreign 


capital, especially from U.S.A. 


National Income by Origin 


(000,000 Million Yen) 


Origin 1950 1960 1966 
Agricultural, forestry &« fisheries 1.6 1.9 3,2 
Mining << 58 23 
Manufacturing lise oe tao 
Construction on eit 200 
Utilities s6 is2 2.6 
Trade dig esd 4.8 
Finance, insurance, etc, af 1.0 2.6 
Services 8 1.2 3.6 
Government "3 °s 1.3 
Net income from abroad -03 - “02 & LE 

ae Soo. a 
Total 


Lew eG SPO, 


eer rece ereeesceenemneenesinnentnaisiesttaninamtunenesesgéunpuneinmennmneeanecs 


Source: le Planning Agency quoted by Bureau of 
Seipde Office of the Prime Minister, 
Statistical Handbook of Japan, 1967, 
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It will also be ob served from the above table 
that mee aay ane is the most important sector accounting 
for 27 per eent of income, ‘followed by fratite vtitch 
accounts for 17 per cent, Services have the! third place; 
tii! a is, ‘velatively, 2 small seacr? accounting 


for 11 per cent of income, and oaansr eent of population, 


Agriculture; In Japan only a small percentage of land 

is arable, In 1968, a little over 6 per cent of the land 
was ipod foe Wed ti vation which is the same as a decade 
AZO, During 1955-66 there has been a decline in the agri- 
cultural population, Even now 23 per cent of the popula- 
tion is employed on farms, The cultivated land per | | 
capita in Japan at 0.06 hectare is much lower than an 
average of .25 hectare for Asia and 0.44 hectare for the 
world, In the 1960s, the main emphasis in Japan was on 
food crops aimed at self-sufficiency in rice, which has 
‘“peen achieved, Through intensified cultivation, better 
seeds, improved chemical fertilizers, insecticides and 
machines, it has been possible for Japan to increase the 
yield rates to one of the highest in the world, Rice, 
wheat, barley, soyabean, cotton, silk & tobacco, are the 
principal crops. Now, emphasis is being placed on crops 


required as raw materials for industries, 


Table 1 aoe data on producgncny, yield and 

- imports of principal agricultural nréductaan This 
suggests that while imports of fice have decl#n ed, those 
of wheat, soyabean and tobacco have increased (largely 
from U.S.A.) and those of gottin have remained Static; 
Of these imports, India fad commiger only cotton and 


tobacco, 
* 


estry: In Japan, nearly 69 oer cent of the total 
tand area is under forest. Of the forest area, 58 per 
cent is privately owned and the remaining ig,owned by 
the Government. Japan is one of the largest pro ducers 
of wood having the fourth position in the ote De spite 
this, the felling is not adequate to meet the rising 
‘demand of timber and hence there are substantial imports, 
Bamboo, also an important forest product, is used 
largely for manufacture of Paper; some handicrafts are 


also made out of bamboo, 


isheries: Fish has been the main source of protein in 


the Japanese diet for centuries, It is also a source of 


export to foreign countries, Japan hag the largest catch 


in the world after Peru. The large catch has been 


Possible not only due to locational advantages but also 


the advanced techniques of fishing adopted, A large 
percentage of the fish is weried or canned for exports 
to industrialised nations, Even so, theré are imports of 
certain in ecient of fish like i and prawns from 
other countries, and it is in this fick that India can 


4 


hope to have a market, a 


ad 
Mining and Manufactures: The industrial revolution in 


Japan began Sir adete end of the 19th century, about a 
eator a a in the West. In the 30 to 40 years 
that followed, Japan became an industrialised nation, 
largely based on imported raw materials, Till the begin-” 
ning of World War II, Japan cealt mainly in consumer goods 
and textiles were the most important item, After the uy 
Second world War, Japan has made further progress and now 
she is a manufacturer and exporter not only of consumer 
goods but also of heavy items like ships, iron and steel, 
automobiles, heavy chemicals, industrial machinery, 
telecommunication equipment, etc. There has been a major 
shift from light industries to heavy industries, Japan 

is producing practically every item, The following data 
would clearly establish that capital goods and heavy 
industries are growing faster than light and consumer 


industries. 
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Ingustrial Production In ice if 


(1965 = 100) 
Oe . 

1960 1963, 1967 1968 
<rceeeee  en  S 
Capital Goods AQ .O 76.0 144.0 179.8 
Tron & Steel 54.9 78.3 149.6 168,4 

Non-ferrous Metal 6i3 B24) ifoee 162, 

Machinery » 50,4 90.7 tolge. 193,21 
Chemicals De F 80.5 sees To36e 
Paper & Pulp 60.4 86.3 Oe 15765 
Textiles 69.0 84.4 Zoe ielee 


All Industries 58.0 83.2 134.8 158,3 


Sources Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
quoted by Economic Planning Agency - Economic 
Statistics, March 1969, 

Japan is not blessed with an abundance of mining 
or other industrial raw materials, The industries have, 
therefore, to be largely based on coal, minerals or other 
imported raw materials, With the increased supplies of 
electricity, however, the dependence on imported coal 
has reduced and in 1966 coal and lignite accounted for 
only 27 per cent of the total supply of energy. The 
steel industry is totally based on imported iron ore for 
which India is one of the big suppliers. The Textile 
industry is also based on imported cotton, and the same 


is the cz 
s the case with non-ferrous and chemical industries, 


Despite this heavy dependence on imports, Japan is able 
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to compete in almost any industry in the world, This is 
mainly because of the high level of productivity Japan 
has achieved, In recent years, Japan has also greatly 
developed her tele-communication, automobile and shipping 
industries and has become one of the cheapest and most 
important suppliers in \the world market, In the earlier 
stages, Japan had been considered as a producer and 
exporter of : goods, but this is no longer the posi- 
tion. In spite of high capital costs (because of recent 
development) and high cost of materials (because of 
imports), Japan has been very competitive in overall 
costs, because of the high levels of productivity, economy 
in the use of materials, labour costs which had been low 
till recently, and maximum economy in handling. This is 
well illustrated by citing the comparative costs of steel 
in different countries producing steel: 


Steel Cost Per Ton in Major Countries 
(Value $ per ton) 


WODER Veao,A. Usa W.Germany 


Capital Cost 20-7 16,6 11.4 14,6 
Monetary cost 9,5 1.4 2ett Seu 
Depreciation cost i160 pe. Pe 9,0 12.4 
Labour cost LE «3 S61 53% d: 39,5 
Raw Material cost 44.4 36,0 38.5 43.5 
Total 84.9 1385.7 103.5 1 98.6 


Source: Qricontal Economist, July 1968, p.19 
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Future Growth Prospects 


In the last ten years (1957-67) the Japanese GNP 
increased on an average at the rate of 10 per cent per 
annum which is the highest among the rates of growth 
attained by industrialised countries of the world. U&ven 
so the per capita income of Japan in 1966 at $ 700 is 
much less than $ 3100 of U.S.A., g 1600 of West Germany 
and $ 1500 of France! yhich suggests that Japan has a 
long way to go to catch up with these countries, There 
are sections of the population, especially in the agricth- 
tural sector, where the income level is much lower than 
the average which is causing a great social problem. 

This is one reason for Japan's having economic develop- 
ment plans since 1958, However, these plans are only 
indicative, stating the feasibility and desirability of 
development in particular fields. Most of the initiative 
remains in private hands, The Government only gives 


financial and other support for achieving these targets, 


1/ Calculated from Population and Income Statistics 


published in Internati , : Seems ae 
August 1968, ternational Financial Statistics, 
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During 1957-67, income has doubled due to enormous 
investment by private enterprise in nTaie and equipment, 
Until about 1961 the insufficiency of capital stock and 
excess of demand characterised the basic ee of the 
Japanese economy, During the growth period (1961-67), 
advanced technology was imported from U.S.A. and Burope, 
and the supply of skilled labour increased considerably, 
These favourable conditions encouraged enterprises to 
invest, which led to a phenomenal expansion in investment, 
The rapid rise in investment increased the effective 
demand for new investment having a multiplier effect #hich 
helped the rapid growth of the economy. The favourable 
conditions which led to the high growth rate also created 
many problems of finance, labour, balance of payment, etc, 
In future, however, the growth rate has been planned in 


such a way as to minimise these problems, 


f 


The supply capacity in the economy is determined 
by several factors, fundamental among which is the labour 
force and the rise in productivity. In Japan a full 
employment situation has been reached (99% of the labour 
force is employed), so that in future, there will be 
difficulty in getting adequate labour, Even in the past 


there have been difficulties in getting an adequate 
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inser oF skilled labour, This can be partly compensated 
by rete in productivity as has been achieved in the 
past. However, there will be need for a considerable 
number of-new entrants to the Labour force which is un- 
likely to happen in future, due to the declining birth 
‘pate. The increase int the number of young people going 
roots is reducing the entry to the labour force, In 
the past decade,a large number of farmers quit agriculture 
and joined the industries; the scope for such a shift has 
been very much reduced for the future, Due to these 
factors, the Government and private thinking is to decele- 
rate the future growth rate, This will be clear from the 
following data published by Economic Planning Agency in 
Japan, 


a 


-Ter onomic Growth of Japa 


—————— 


{OOO Billion Yen § Growth Rate . 
. Yat_ 1965 series J} 55 a 
965 985 55-65 65-85 


1. Gross National Product. 30.50 180-150‘ 9.7 7.5 - 82 


2. Private Consumption 17,02 74-81 8.4 7.6 - 8.1 
3. Gross Fixed Capital 
4. Sr s8 Private Investment “7 oa ac 
Se eis i a males i oe ee 
a covermnant Fixed jane 1s/9 10-13 15,4 9,0 «10,9 
+ Bxports.& Factor Inoone ee d1-16. ted °. 6.6 gee 
pets of Gcod. eee 3,56 22 14.4 9,5 
be ie 3.20 18-20 15.2 9.0 - 9,6 


+0.36 +2- 


Sources JaPanese Bconomie Planni is 
eee r anning Agency on 


Long Term 
on ,» September 1968, 
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In Japan, already the contribution of the primary 
sector to the GNP has been small, In future, with a 
faster growth rate of industry and service sectors, this 
position will be further intensified, This is self- 


evident from the following figures: 


Production by Sectors 


a § 'O000 Billion Yen § Growth Rate 
Sector Mae fe 
55 965 1985 1955-65} 1965-85 

Primary e422 Bed 5 2er 228 
22.4): ras) (5) 

Secon dary 201. 8.75 48-55 12.8 8.9-9,6 
(26.3) (35.6) (46-48) 

Tertiary 5,09 12.94 47-59 9.8 6.7-7.9 
(51.3) )€22,6) (47-40) 


With the fast growth rate of industries and slow 
growth rate of agriculture, there will be increased 
imports both of primary products and industrial raw 
materials and components. Imports are expected to rise 
to % 50,000 million per year by 1985 at 1965 prices against 
the imports of § 10,220 million in 1968, This should give 
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considerable scope for India to sell both consumer items 
and industrial products to Japan. The expectation is 

that in future there will be a greater dependence upon 
imports of labour-intensive components and spares, and 
semi-finished products. It is also expected that Japan 
may give up production of certain simple items like coarse 
cotton yarn, grey cloth and certain light engineering 
industries products of the small scale sector, This wili 
give India scope for selling these items to Japan and 

to those countries for whom Japan is the principal 


supplier at present, 


As wages are increasing in Japan; a reduction is 
expected in industries in the small and less sophisticated 
sector producing fabrics and made-up goods, casted spare, 
electronic components, spares for automobiles, spinning 
of cotton yarn using less automation than big units, For 
the additional demand, there will be greater dependence 
on imports, Industries in Japan, are no doubt, adopting 
greater automation, but there is a (consensus of) growing 


Opinion that certain lines of production will have to be 


a eC cy > - 
given up because it will be economical to import the 
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items rather than produce locally, This will open up 
prospects for India and other countries for selling 
intermediate products, The rise in wage rates in Japan 
will also lead to their choosing to set up industries in 
other cauntries of the region, Japan is already establish- 
ing labour-intensive industries in the Republic of Korea 
and Taiwan with a view to importing the output of these 
ivaeeies ta serve as inputs for Japanese industries, 
Japanese industrialists are als» thinking of developing 
industries abroad with a view to competing in third 
countries where they find it difficult to sell Japanese 
goods because of rising domestic wage cost. To begin 
with, they are thinking of establishing manufacture of 
electronic components and casting units in neighbouring 
countries, This may open up prospects for India too, but 
there are many problems in attracting Japan to India 
either for the purchase of the intermediate products or 
for establishing industries whose products will be 


exported to Japan, 


The major items which in future, Japan would 
like to import rather than produce herself are simple 


castings, electronic components, certain light and heavy 
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engineering components and products such as forgings, 
compressors, hydraulic machinery, spark plugs, other 
spare parts for automobiles, small transformers, switch- 
“gears, components for office machinery, simple machine 
tools, centrifugal pumps, railway vehicle components, 


yarn, grey cloth and leather, 


*< 
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Chau pte 2 


MARKET STRUCTURE 
radin n 


Japan as a market is dominated by the activities 
of her trading companies. It is estimated that 70 per 
cent of imports and 80 per cent of her exports are 
handled through trading conpansenee In domestic sales 
they have an important role, and also in trade out side 
Japan between two or more non-Japanese countries. Many 
. joint ventures are initiated and finalised through these 
firms, who beiong to the big industrial groups, Their 
interest is wide in banks, finance companies, shipping 
and other activities. Only a few of them are specialised 
traders while most of them are "general traders" who 


deal in almost every activity of industry or trade. 


Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha Ltd., Mitsui and Co,, 
Marubenilide Co, Ltd. and C. ITOH & Ltd., are known as 


the "Big Four" and handle about one-half of the total 


l/§ The Oriental Economist, June 1968, Vol, 36, 
No, 687, peo9. 


imports and exports of Japan. Toyo Menka Lta., Nichinen 
and Co, Ltd., Sumitomo Shoji Kaisha Ltd., Kanematsu- 
Gosho Co. Ltd., Ataka & Co, Lides, Cuore and Co, Ltd., 
Kinsho-Mataichi Co, Ltd., Itoman Co. Ltd., Okura Trading 
Go. Ltd., Nozoki & Co. Ltd., Sankyo Seiko Co, Ltde, 
Yuasa Trading Co. Ltd., Tokyo Boeki Ltd., are other big 
firms, These firms together account for two-thirds of 
the total imports and three-fourths of the total exports 
of Japan. Of course, there are another 3,000 trading 
companies but each one of them deals in a few selected 
products and the relative volume of their business is 
small, From this it would be clear that for developing 
trade with Japan, it is necessary to have close links with 
the big trading houses, which should not be difficult as 
most of these big companies have more than one office 


in India covering Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 


However, one cannot ignore the end users, In 
the initial stages of negotiation the trading company 
and the end-users together negotiate with the sclling 
company. One has to convince the buying and technical 
department of the end-user about the suitability of 


the product and then the trading company examines 
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whether the seller is offering the lowest price or not, 
If the trading company is satisfied with the price, the 
deal is struck; otherwise they carry on negotiations 


with other suppliers, 


Negotiations with trading cos, are, however, 
time consuming, As they have branches ali over the world, 
they collect information on prices, quality, quantity and 
other terms of sales offered from various countries, In 
the final negotiation they consider the overall gain 
rather than separately for each subdeal, They may lose 
in buying or they may lose in selling but their object 
in dealing with the foreign company is to maximise the 
overall gain. Therefore, these companies often have 


simultaneous purchase and sale deals, 


etiviti of Some of the Major Trading Firm 


In order to understand and be equipped for 
negotiating with the right parties and to improve India's 
own export efforts, it is necessary to study the activi- 


ties of some of the major trading houses, 


i 


ui tes 

Mitsui & Co. Ltd. is the oldest and the biggest 
trading house in Japan. It had the first place in t he 
volume of business till 1968, when it lost the position 
to Mitsubishi. It is the best known Japanese firm in 
the world with a wide network of offices all over the 
ne and in Japan, In 1968, its sales were expected to 
be g 6389 million. This is a trading firm with a major 
interest in metals (34%), machinery (17%), chemicals 
(14%) and foodstuffs (138%). Steel is the most important 
item in the metals group. Some of the internationally 
known companies like Tokyo Shibaura Blectric Company 
Ltd., Ishikawajima Harima Heavy Industries and Toyo 


Rayon are its customers, 


The company is known for its aggressive overseas 
sales activities, It is also engaged in developing raw 
material sources in foreign countries by supplying them 
technical know-how with a view to importing the products 
so developed. It is also very active in exporting 


industrial plants, The company has been striving hard 


to increase business between India and Japan and also 


between India and other countries, It is doing joint 
venture projects in the South-Bast Asian courtries, It 
is exporting many Indian products, viz., fish, salt, 
maize, precious stones, oil cake, cotton and cotton yarn, 
silk fabrics, iron ore, pig iron, steel, aluminium, 
automobile components, transmission towers, etc., to 


third countries, 
Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha Ltd,:; 


Though this is considered the second largest’ 
trading firm, in 1968, its sales at $ 6944 million were 
higher than those of Mitsui & Co, It is the central 
trade organ of the Mitsubishi Industrial group, It is 
backed financially by Mitsubishi affiliated monetary 
institutions such as Mistubishi Bank, Mitsubishi Trust 
and Banking Company, Tokyo Marine & Fire Insurance : 
Company and the Meiji Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Three transport and warehousing companies namely Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, Mitsubishi Transport Co. Ltd., and Mitsubishi 
Warehouse Co. Ltd, are owned by the firm to facilitate 
the shipping and warehousing of the products dealt with 


more economically than through third companies, The Co, 
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trades with some of the powerful industrial giants like 


Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Ltd., Mitsubishi Blectric 


Corporation, Mitsubishi Steel Manufacturing Company 
Ltd., Mitsubishi Oil Company Ltd,, and 23 other manufac- 
turing companies dealing in construction, machinery, 
refrigeration and air-conditioning equipment, nuclear 
reactors, special steel forgings, aluminium, alloy 
products, chemicals, plastics, cement, paper, rayon and 
acrylic fibre. Therefore, in one’s efforts to sell 
components and spares or new materials required by these 
industries, one has to trade through Mitsubishi Shoji 
Kaisha Ltd, Though the Company has been dealing in 
general merchandise also this accounts for only a small 
Part of their activities. They have been mostly 
specialising in chemicals, provisions, mechinery, 

metals and textiles, This company is very aggressive 

in developing sources of supplies of those raw materials 
which serve as inputs for the industries covered by the 
Mitsubishi group, and in developing exports of machinery, 


machine tools, castings and provisions, 


Marubeni is the third largest trading house of 
Japan, Till 1955, it used to specialise in textiles but 
now it has become a general trader, In 1967, textiles, 
metals, machinery and chemicals each accounted for 26 per 
cent of its sales, the remaining 22 per cent being 
foodstuffs and raw materials, It has close ties with 
Fuji Bank group enterprises and is specially interested 
in agricultural products, It is developing sources of 
supply in South-Bash Asia, In order to expand the 
exports of foodstuffs and other agricultural products, 
it should be more advantageous to develop closer link 
with this house. Marubeni is also interested in other 


products and joint ventures, 


C. Itoh is the fourth largest trading house of 
Japan. It has two major banks namely Sumitomo Bank and 
Dai-Ichi, but so far has not identified itself with any 
single industrial group. It specialises in textiles 
which accounts for 40 per cent of its sales, In order 


to develop the exports of raw cotton, cotton yarn and 


cn 
eS 


textile fibres, special efforts may be made through 


this company. Metals and machinery account for 26 per 


cent of its sales, fuels, chemicals and timber 20 per 
cent and the rest 14 per cent by food and agricultural 
products, The one important feature of this house is 
that while others have become largely commission agents 
and work on behalf of the end users, C, a2toh stilt 

plays the role of a sort of ‘gambling merchant!, In 

its future activities it is learnt that it will be 
placing greater emphasis on petroleum products, iron and 


steel and machinery. . 


Toyo Menka Company Ltd.: 


Toyo Menka Company Ltd., the fifth biggest 
company, is asSociated with the Mitsui group of indust- 
ries and therefore its activities are more or less 


similar to those of the Mitsui and Co. 
Nissho-Iwai Co, Lute < . 


Nissho-Iwai Co, Ltd. is the sixth biggest 
training company. This company has interest in heavy 


machinery, iron and stecl, lumber, and industrial salt. 


hen oe 


mer 
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It is also marketing under-water cameras, television 


equipment, etc, 
, isation f Tradin i 


The Japanese trading companies have impressed 
the entire Goste ac successful foreign marketing institu- 
tions, Whenever any foreign firm decides to penetrate 
the Japanese market it ties up with one or the other of 
these leading Japanese firms, The trading companies 
work as distributors for foreign firms and import foreign 
technology into Japan and export Japanese technology to 
other countries. They have an important role in the 


high growth rate in Japanese exports, 


The President is the head of the company, advised 
by a Board of Directors, who are generally full time 
employees of the company. Under the Board, there are 
various divisions dealing with specific group of products, 
The number of divisions depends upon the size of the 
company and the lines of business. Tach division has a 
number of sections dealing with specific products who 
actually negotiate for purchases and sales, Sach 


division has a planning section which studies local 
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and foreign markets for each product, and passes on 


information to the head of the division. 


Besides the commodity divisions, there are also 
area divisions whose job is to develop trade with 
specific territorial areas, The number of employees 
in each division and section depends upon the number 
and the nature of the products handled, All the "big 
four" companies employ more than 7,000 persons each, 

The foreign offices are under the control of the areca 
divisions, The organisation of each foreign office 
depends nen the volume of business with the respective | 
country, Most of the offices are full-fledged but in 
some places there are only representatives or small 
liaison offices, expanding as business expands, In 

the case of the more important trade centres there is 

a 24, hour hired cable service, The policy of these 
companies is to keep the same person in the same country 
for a long period so that expertise and local knowledge 
may be built up. There are frequent consultations and 
visits from the foreign country offices to the head 


office and vice versa, There are regional conferences 


in each region to discuss the problems of trading and 


ar) 
to formulate the strategy. The State Trading Corpora- 
tion of India and the leading Indian export houses 
recently established, would be well advised to copy 
some of the features of the trading companies specially 


in regard to division of work both commoditywise and 


areawise, 


Direct Method of Purchase 


While trading firms have a dominant place in 
Japan's trade, 30 per cent of the imports and 20 per 
cent of the exports are done direct by the large manu- 
facturing companies as in many other countries, Like 
trading companies some of them have their own fleet of 
ships 2at exporting to important markets, For example, 
the Nissan Motor Company which produces over 1.2 million 
automobiles a year have their own ships for exporting 
to America, The ships while returning from U.S.A. bring 
food products. The company feels it is an economical 


way and is planning to expand the fleet of ships, 


As a substantial volume of business is handled 
direct by the manufacturing companies or wholesalers, 
attention has to be paid to them apart from the | 


trading firms. 


Retailing : 
In the retail trade, chain stores and super 
markets are becoming important. In 1966, out of the 
total retail trade of $ 29,000 million, departmental 
stores and chain stores accountec for $ 4,444 million, 
In future they are likely to become more important than 


in the past, which should be clear from the following 


projections: 
Retailers by Type of Business 
: | ('000 million Yen) 
Type of the mscsnieedh eS OF Te oe 
Retailing 1966 1972 
Se oS Se eee Oe. oe Sa 
Departmental stores 1,000 2,000 
Chain stores (with more than 
ten shops each) . 600 3,000 
Other incorporated retailers 5,900 10, 500 
Unincorporated retailers 2,900 4,900 
Associates in voluntary 
chain stores 500 2,400 
Self-service system 600 2,600 
erences niente 
Total 10, 500 20,400 


Source: Mitsubishi Research Institute - Monthly 


Circular, February 1969 = An Article on 
Super Market in Japan, 
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For developing the export of consumer items it will be 
worthwhile to develop direct contacts with some of the 


leading chain stores, 


In 1967, the departmental stores as listed below, . 
were most active in retail business. For several items 
like diamonds and jowcllery, silk, canned food products, 
imitation jewellery, handicrafts, etc,, we must develop 


contacts with some of these departmental stores, 


Big Retail Stores in Japan 


A A 


Name of the Sales Ney. Of No, of 
Company (in million Yen) Shops Employees 

Daimaru 118.2 4 8,000 
Mitsukoshi lide 10 10,000 
Takashimaya 105.1 4 8, 500 
Matsuzakya 80,6 5 8,192 
Seibu 63 7 6,127 
Dai-Bi 58 34 5,200 
Isetan 49,8 a 4,069 
Hank yu 47.0 4. 2,969 
Tokyo 42,9 3 3,017 
Mauri 36,0 15 3, 268 


ee ———————————————————— 
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Monopoly Organisations 

Though Japan believes in free trade, in a few 
items namely, liquor, tobacco and salt, there are mono- 
poly organisations for imports, distribution and fixation 
of prices, Therefore, for the sale of these products 
one has to negotiate with these monopoly organisations, 


except in cases where they have given the right of 


buying or selling to the trading companies, 
is ale es ie ee 


Japan is a very unconventional market and is 
very flexible in the terms of salae and credit depending 
upon the exigencies of the situation, Therefore, itis 
very difficult to generalise on these terms but the 


following factors will throw some light on the general 


pattern, 


Japan has a fawurable balance of trade which is 
further improving year after year. Most of her imports 
except those of capital goods from industrialised 
countries are on cash or normal commercial credit of 


90 to 180 days, The minimum rate of interest on loans 


in Japan is 7.3 per cent since August 1957, ‘Therefore, 
even a short term trade credit of 90 days would amount 
to nearly 2 per cent saving over cash purchases and 
hence credit is welcomed, However, by and large, 
imports of the raw materials is through letters of credit 
except some items like soyabean - and wheat from U.S.A. 
which are imported under special arrangements, Imports 
of items like tobacco, salt and alcohol is handled 
through the Japan Monopoly Cor poration under its own 


terms depending on the market. conditions, 


Imports of semi-finishec products, components, 
spares, machine tools and other light engincering products 
are also generally on cash basis, However, many big 
suppliers make long-term arrangements with Japanese trad- 
ing companies who have been appointed sole selling 
agents, The rate of commission charged ranges from 2 to 
25 per cent, depending on the product, On the fast 
moving items like crude materials and semi-finished 
products, the rate of commission is 2 per cent while in 
the case of machinery and those light cngineecring 
products which require after-sales service and stocking 


of the products, the commission goes upto 20 to 25 per 
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cent. In some of the products like iron ore and other 
industrial raw materials, the trading companies and/or 
the manufacturing units have developed alternative 
“sources of supply in foreign countries by investing 
" large funds, the forcign suppliers agreeing to supply 
. the material over a long period of years, Often, the 
price is not settled for the entire period of the contract 
r sige wey the guantity is agreed upon in advance, India is 
Bl.so selling iron ore and salt under these arrangements, 
‘The Japanese manufacturing units prefer assured supplies 
of the raw materials and components, This would indicate 
Teau it aro et often be desirable to come to long-term 


agreements. 


ae Japan, by and large, depends on the imports of 
inputs for its industries, In order to assure adequate 
supplies and continuous running of industries, adherence 
to the delivery perlod Me one of -the vital factors,<: <2he 
Japanese manufacturing policy is not to depend on one 
source, even if its price is the lowest and the supply 
1s for the entire requirendat, India has not yet 


Q 2 7 5 : a - 5 
succecded in building a favourable image as a supplier of 
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products in time; most of the big companies have strong 
doubts about India's capacity to supply in time, and this 
is one of the important reasons for the reluctance to 


a 
buy components and spares from India, 


In export also there is no one system of sales, 
The Japanese are very pragmatic in their approach and 
offer terms which suit the particular market, However, « 
the bulk of the exports of food products, industrial F 
raw materials, semi-finished and finished non-durable 
products is through letters of credit, However, there 
are many types of credit which the Japanese Government 
and/or the Japanese manufacturers or trading houses give 
to the forcigners for buying the materials, In the case 
of machinery, the bulk of the sales are against the 
eredit granted by the Government of Japan, Bxport-Import 
Bank of Japan or direct by the industrial or business 
houses, The credit ranges between 2 to 20 years depend-= 
ing upon the type of machinery, the political situation 
and the assessment by the Japanese companies about the 


creditworthiness of the buyers. 
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Port Facilitios 
® 


Japan's long and rugged coast-line provides for 
deep sheltered harbours within casy reach of industrial 
ons. There are 1058 ports, comprising 17 specially 
designed ports, 80 major ports and 961 local ones, Forty 
per cent of the citics in Japan are situated on ports and 
60 per cent of the population lives in these citics, All 
tHe big thriving cities like Tokyo, Kobe, Yokohama, 
Nagoya, Osaka and Kyoto are big ports, Some or the 
industries*prefcr to have hate own special ports wi the 
view to minimising the handling cost for the inputs and 
the outputs, Some of the plants which were ecarlicr 
loeated in the interior have moved down to the coast. At 
the end of 1965 there wore 817 factorics having thcir 
Own exclusive wharves, There is a continuous tendency on 


the part of industries to move to the coast. 
. . 


Duc to industry's heavy dependence on ports both 


Beer COastel trade and foreign trade, Japanese ports are 


Overburdened in spite of their expansion, There is 
re roy j ; 
great congestion in most of the ports, and many ships 


have ata 
e to be unloaded through lighters mid-stream, There 
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about 4 million tonnes of increase in the cargo handling 
volume for every ¥ 100,000 million increase in the*GNP, 
On this basis, it may be estimated that during 1965-85, 
the volume of cargo will increase by 400 million tonnes, | ¥ 
This will create 5 greater problem of congestion and 
handling, Japan is trying to solve this problem by 
deepening its ports, building bigger ships to carry loads 


- 
upto 150,000 tonnes, and utilising more efficiently ae ee 


é. 


port facilities, 


cilities fro ndia - 
. 


There are 5 to 6 sailings per month from Bombay, 
10 to 11 from Calcutta and 2 from Madras, to Japan's 
Sora Besides these services, charter ships are Siiced 
to carry iron ore, In terms of the number of ships, the 
services at present appear to pe adequate, However, due 
to lack of port facilities in India to berth bigger ships, 
the ships which sail from India are comparatively of . 
lower capacity than that of ships from some of the other 
countries. For example, while the maximum size of the 


vessel from Vizag is 35,000 tonnes, the vessels from 


Australia and Brazil have a capacity upto 100,000 tonne s3 


they are even expecting to increase the size of "ne. ? 
ships to 150,000 tonnes, Because of the smaller size 
lease: india, the freight rate from Calcutta is 

g 7 per tonne while from Brazil and Argentina with longer 
distance is § 4-5 per tonne, on ore, Therefore, in order 

‘to increase the export of bulk items like iron ore and 


maize, it will be very necessary for India to improve 
. 


- 


port facilities, 


The freight rates from India also have wide 
variations from product to product, For example, freight 
rate on tyres and tubes per kg, 1000 is g 103 from Bombay 
against $ 22 on fabrics, Other ee ee items 
like paper, medicines and pharmaceuticals, dyes, pipes 
and tubes have to bear a efeiaht between § 131 to g 51 
per tonne which is much highor than £ 19 to $ 29 for 
cotton and textiles, In order to expand trade, it will 
be necessary to rationalise the freight rates and reduce 
them, especially in the case of heavy manufactured 
Products, to make India more competitive, 


Fs 
2s 
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Trade missions play a very important role in 
Japan, The trade missions of EasteBuropean countries 
and China who have a substantial volume of trade are 
very active in improving the image of their re spective 
countries, in developing contacts and in making other 
export promotion efforts. As compared to the other * 
countries, the services provided wr" the Indian Bmbassy + , 
are relatively insufficient especially with regard to 
market intclligence, trade contacts, publicity and other 
services, Furthermore, contacts between Japanese 
importers and the Indian Embassy are not as effective 


as of some of the other countries, 
Exchange Rates — 


The official exchange rate is Yen 360 to a US 
dollar and Yen 48 to an Indian rupee, These exchange 
rates have been adopted throughout this study. However, 
in market dealings the Yen-rupee rate has fluctuated 
from Yen 47 to Yen 47,6 to an Indian rupee and there is 


some downward tendency against India, While in November 
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1967 a rupee was equivalent to Yen 47,8, in November 1968 


it was equivalent to Yen a7.2./ 


: 
eight nd _} ure 
In Japan, metric weights and measures are used in 
domustic transactions as well as in imports, However, 
im’exports,; they are very flexible and supply» goods 
according to weights and measures required by the 


foreign buyer, 


Japanese standards, which are very near the U.S. 
standards are used in machinery. In order to sell 
machinery, one has to adhere to these standards and the 


Japanese specifications, 
Language 


In Japan, English is a compulsory language upto 
the higher secondary level, but for all day-to-day busi- 


ness discussion, negotiation and correspondence Japanese 


+S preferred, To speak, write and understand the 


d/ Based on rates publ; me 
Published in the Reserve Ban 
India between December 1968, ahi Rieck 


4 
Japanese language, is to be in an advantageous position 
over others,, In the opinion of many leading Japanese 
companies, language is a barrier in the expan sion of 
trade with India, If marking and labelling is done in 
their language, specially for con sumer products, it 
will (help in selling) increase the sales, 


Business and Industrial Centres , 


Japan's capital, Tokyo, is also the seat of the 
head offices of the trading houses and big industrial 
companies, Osaka, Kyoto, Yokohama, Nagoya, Kitokakayusha, 
Sapporo, Kobe, Sendai, Stacks are. other important 
business and commercial centres. Most trading companies 
have their offices in all the inpereane centres, While 
for finak negotiations one has to deal with head offices 
of the trading houses, one has to convince the engineer- 
ing and purchase departments in factories about the suit- 
ability of ones! material, Therefore, for selling indug- 
trial inputs, it is not enough to visit Tokyo, but go 
to the factories to have discussions with the operational 
staff to convince them and to learn about improving 


the specifications and designs, etc, 


Japan has a large number of newspapers, radios, 
televisions and mgvies and is therefore among the leaders 
in the use of mass communication media, Due to a high 
literacy rate and a high standard of living, all types of 
mass communication media are used extensively, There is 
severe competition amongst manufacturers, especially in 
consumer items, which has made publicity a very important 
tool in sales promotion, There are 7,555 magazines, 

448 radio stations, and 1,514 television broadcasting 
stations, The majority of the radio stations and T.V. 
stations are run by the Government owned Japan Broadcast= 
ing Corporation, There are far. too many newspapers, 
radios and television stations, to choose from, and it 

is very important to select the right ones Por publicity 


with the assistance of publicity agents, 


In Japan, there are regular exhibitions and trade 


7 
fairs for a group of products, The industrialists and 


Operative staff of the factorics visit these fairs, 
In’ the opinion of the Japan External Trade Organisation 


(JETRO), these trade fairs are very important media for 
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publicity for machinery, machine tools and other indust- 
rial products, It is necessary for India to take active 


part in these fairs and exhibitions, 


India is participating in a big way in Expo '70 
to be held in Japan, It can be a good medium to create 
an image for India, In Expo '70 it will not be enought 
to display handicrafts and consumer products but a serious 
effort should be made to build India's image as an indust- 
rial nation capable of supplying castings, industrial 
machinery and components, electronic components and chemi- 
cals, Some of the Tider posaingss and components should 
be on display backed by proper personnel who can answer 
queries about technicalities of “— product, and can 
quote prices, Illustrated catalogues in attractive 


designs shown also be distributed, 
: ‘ 


The JETRO runs a trade centre in Japan where it 
allows the product of foreign countries to be on exhibi- 
* - 4 * * 
tion for a specified period, Many countries have taken 
advantage of this facility which shoule be made use of 


by India also. 
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Publicity, howevel, has no place in case of Taw 
materials and semi-finished products like pig iron, iron 
and steel, aluminium, etc. In these cases, it is necess~ 


ary to have direct contacts through salesmen, 


port Organisgtion 


Japan has a series of highly efficient export 
organisations from which India can learn much for 
improving her own export techniqueSe Apart» from the 
trading cos. described earlier, other organisations 
concerned with exports from Japan also merit ou® neten— 
tion, It is, however, not always easy to draw the a “ 
Japanese out to talk in’ sufficient detail about the 
working and functioning of these institutions and, there- 
fore, what follows is a resume of all that could be 


gathered from the published literature, and the discus- 


sions that the Study Team muld have, 


In the public sector, Japan External Trade Organi- 


sation (JETRO) is the most known and most important 
institution, The Beonomic Planning Agency, Supreme 


Council on Exports, International Trade Bureau, Institute 
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for Inspection of Industrial Manufactures, Export Council 
and Export Import Bank are other govermmental agencies 
engaged in the task of assisting the development of 
exports. In the private sector there are Exporters' 


Associations and Inspection Councils for various products. 


Janan External 


rade Organisetion 
Japan External Trade Organisation was established 
by Law No.95 in April 1958. The object of JETRO is to 
-earry out collectively and effectively the business of 
enterprises | the promotion of Japan's inter- 
national trade. It has 2 capital of 2 billion Yen, 
equivalent to $ 5.4 million which is entirely invested 
Poyethe Government. JETRO is primarily a government 
institution and is under the control and direction of 
the Minister of International Trade and Industry, though 
its day-to-day working is contredied a own President, © 
Vice-President and Directors. Under the Constitution, the 
President and Directors are appointed by the Minister of 
International Trade and Industry, and are generally people 
from business and industry. The functions of JETRO are 
as follows: 
(1) Researches concerning international trade 


and publicity of results of researcheSe 
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(2) Rendering se7vice for introducing and publi- 


cising the industry and merchandise of Japan. 


(3) Rendering sorvice for facilitating inter- 


national trade transactions, 


(4) Issuance and distribution of the publica- 


thens concerning international trade, 


(5) Holding of, or participating in, exhibitions, 
trade fairs and the like (or rendering 
service for holding or participating in such 


events). 


The major functions of the JBTRO are: displaying 
Japanese products, introducing Japanese economy and 


industry to the outside world and market research, 


JETRO operates on the principle that 'seeing is 


believing! and has exhibits at international trade fairs 


and exhibitions, In addition, it has 16 trade centres, 


two Japan machinery centres and 48 JGTRO offices located 


in foreign countries to serve as a bridge for the 


promotion of trade relations between Japan and other 


6. ] ; ‘ 
Ountrics, In trade centres and Japan machinery centres, 


re 
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one can expect to see the latest quality products of 


Japan. Specialists representing major Japane se indust- 
ries are stationed at JETRO ecsntres and offices to 
answer enquiries concerning specific products, Facili- 
tles provided by these centres are vailable not only to 
exporters of Japan but also to tho firms handling 
Japanese products, The trade contres have greatly 
helped in improving tho imaze of Japan and creating 


markets for Japanese products, 


Market Research 


.- An important function of JETRO Head Office and 

Ape the overseas offices is to conduct research in local 
+> 

markets with a view to finding out the prospects of 
selling Pubaric's6 products, Though the Japanese trading 
companies have their own offices in the foreign countries, 
they value highly the market research done by J&TRO. 
For market research JETRO has are@ officers, commodity 
officers and other specialists. While they may take 
the help of the trading companies and industrial houses 
for doing market research on specific products, the 


latter in turn feel that the research done by the JETRO 


is of great hetp to then, 


~] 
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JETRO publishers eriodicals and produces films 
designed to inform businessmen, especially foreign busi- 
nessmen, about current economic conditions and industrial 
development in Japan with a view to improving Japan's 


image in thcir eyes. 


Services to Foreign Investors 


JErRO 1s a focal point of contagt for fereien 
businessment visiting Japan, In order to facilitate 
contacts between Japan and foreign countries, J&TRO is 
always ready to arrange on-the-spot biokabs of Japanese 
industrial facilities for visiting businessmen, Business- 
men are also welcome to contact JBTRO's 23 branch offices 
spread throughout Japan for information on trade matters, 
Response to enquiries concerning Japanese manufactures, 
trading firms and other organisations, are given promptly, 
and JBTRO heip in arrangine business meetings, JETRO 
also furnishes information on the availability of Japanese 
products in foreign countrics and information on regula- 
tions and procedures for trading in Japan. In order to 


help the local businessmen in market research, JBTRO has 
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international trade information centres where current 


trade directories, periodicals and other materials are 


prepared and maintained, 


Japan believes that for expanding her exports it 
is very necessary to improve and change designs from time 
to time, In order to achieve this aim, JETRO has a 


programme of giving awards on good designs, 


Though basically JETRO is for promoting exports 
of Japan, it also promotes the import from other countries 


of products reguired to feed the Japanese industry, 
conomic Planning Agenc 


This agency formulates export targets and plans 
such other measures as have to be followed in export 
business, Its cirectors have the rank of ministers and 
they participate in the relevant meetings of the Cabinet, 
The views of ths Economic Planning Agency are held in ‘g 
high esteem both by tha Government and the private sector, 
It goes to the Agency's credit that the targets fixed 


have always been exceeded, 


“t 


upreme Council on Exports 


The Supreme Council on Exports is somewnat simi- 
lar to Indiats Board of Trade. It determines export 
goals and often discusses with the managers of exporting 
industries the required to be taken for achieving the 


targets and for export promotion, 


International Trade Bureau 


This body administers the country's import and/or 
export policy and also coordinates the working between 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry and the 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 


Institute for Inspection of Industrial 
anufacture nd Textile Products 
nspection Council 


In the earlier stages, Japan was considered an 
exporter of shoddy and cheap goods and therefore it was 
necessary for her to improve her exports by supplying 


quality products, For this purpose, an Export In spec- 


“ion Law was enacted in 1957 which is administered 


through the Export Inspection Council and other inspec- 


tion agencies, Only those export goods are inspected 


that are of general uso (mainly consumer products) and for 


which there is a heavy demand, Articles produced accord= 


ing to the Japanese standard specifications are not 
inspected, 


There are four types of inspections (a) inspec« 
tion of Taw materials for the purpose of assuring effie 
cient final inspection for quslity; (b) inspection of 
manufacturing processes for the purpose of ascertaining 
the quality of inputs anc other factors that are not 
clearly visible in the finished products; (c) inspection 
of quality which seeks to adjust the products to-present 
specifications; and (d) special packing inspection, For. 
conducting the ectual-inspection many private organisa- 


tions have been delegated with powers, 


The enactment of Export Inspection Law which 
has been followed by compulsory inspection has helped 
greatly in enhancing the image of Japan. AS against 
this, at present, there are many complaints about Indian 
products in various markets, No doubt, we have also a 
system of inspection but it is not as detailed as the 


one in Japan. We have much to learn from the Institute 
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for inspection of industrial manufactures and the Textile 


Products Inspection Council of Japan, 


The Export Import Bank has been established to 
give financial support for developing exports of heavy 
items. It gives credit to manufacturers, overseas 
Governments and to trading companies for effecting sale 
of Japanese machinery on credit, The Sxport Import Bank 
has helped greatly in pushing the sales of industrial 


machinery, 
Export Associations 


There are a large-number of private manufacturers! 
export asSociations for specific products, They advertise 
specific products, do market research in them, and study 
the export problems of a particular industry, The 
recommendations they make to Government for solving the 


problems are valued greatly by the Ministry of Interna- 


tional Trade and Industry, 


‘ 


Chapter 3 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 


import Restrictions ° 


Japan is one of the most competitive bidders in > 
the international market with the ability to compete 
successfully in foreign countries for a wide range of 
items she exports. At the same time it appears that she 
is afraid of foreign competition in her domestic market., 
Probably, this athe reason why in law, all imports into 
Japan are subject to import licensing and some items are 


subject to an import quota system. . 


Imports into Japan are controlled by the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry under Foreign Trade 
Law of December 29, 1949, as amended from time to time, 
Import Trade Control Regulation of the same date and its 
amendments, and Export and Import Trade Law of August 5, 
1952.6 


Import Licensing: K11 imports except the following 


are subject to import licensing: 


(1) Goods without compensation, total value of 
which shall be less than Yen 72,000 (§ 200); 


' (2) 


+ 


(13) 


(14) 
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Goods for relief purposes without compensa- 
tion; 


i ich are 
Trade samples without compensation whic 
reasonably considered to be less than Yen 
36,000 ($ 100) in total value of the 
commodities; 


Small packages or parcels forwarded through 
international mail and similar parcels _ 
imported via other means of transportation, 
containing personal and household items. 


Tobacco products, alcohol supplies, toilet 
supplies, etc., for personal use and not 
in commercial quantitiese 


Cremated remains. 


Stores imported for own use by ships or 
aircraft which navigate between Japan and 
foreign ccuntries,. 


Articles to be used by the Emperor and 
other members of the imperial family. 


Articles belonging to foreign rulers or 
their families, 


Articles for the use of foreign embassies 
Or ministers or other envoyse 


Decoration metal badges or other similar 
articles, presented to persons resident 
1n Japan. 


Goods gifted for the purpose of promoting 3 
friendship between foreign public organs 
and Japanese public organse 


Records or other documents presented with- 
out compensation, 


Publications presented to libraries without 


compensation or as objects of. international 
exchange, 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


fac 


Specimen of the object reference and mate- 
rials presented without compensation which 
are to be exhivited at schools, museums, etc, 


Goods donated by the United Nations or its 
Subordina*’e organisations for education or 
propagand:. ‘ 


Ss to be used for ceremonies or wor- 
Ponti buted Without compensation to ¥ 
igious and juridical persons. + 


lal articles sent from Japanese emba- 
» COnsulates, etc. 


Aquatic animals or plants gathered by the 
vessels of foreign countries set out for 
Japan, as well as articles manufactured 
therefrom, 


Articies exported from Japan on vessels or 
aircrafts, brought back, owing to an 
accident, etc,, to such a vessel or air- 
crafte ‘ 


Articles for exhibitions and performances 
which are imported by travelling performers 
entering Japan. 


Goods sent in exchange for UNESCO coupons. 
Personal effects, professionel instruments 


and household articles within reasonable 
VaALUe SULM1 tS» 


All other items ere subject to import regula-= 


tion and import licensing. 


In most of the goods - roughly 95 per cent - 


there is a system of automatic approval. One does not 


SO 


need the permission of the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, but need only apply on the prescribed 
proforma to the Forcign Exchange Bank. This prescribed 
. proforma is given in Appendix 3. On receipt of the 
application, the bank approves the licence and delivers 
to the applicants two copies of the licence with its 
Signatures thereon. Even on those goods where the bank 
is authorised to approve the licence, the permission 
of the Ministry is required in the following cases: 

{1) Goods to be imported without requiring 

settlement of the whole of the values ~ 


(2) Goods to be settled with means of payment 
“* expressed in Japanese currency; 


_ (3) Goods under processing deal contracts; 
(4) Goods under consignment deal contracts; 
(5) Goods which are imported from the place of 
Origin\other than the place of origin 
made public, 
In the case of automatic approval, the permission 
issued by the bank is valid for a period of six months 


and in other cases for a period of four months. 


Japan has gradually increased the number of 


items under the Automatie»Approval System between 1949 ana 


L969, While earlier most of the imports were Subject to 
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: licences from the MITI, in 1968, about 95 per cent of 
the imports were covered under the Automatic Approval 
System which is equivalent to the Open General Licence 
in Indias It may ‘be said that now Japan has a liberal 
import policy and in future she Automatic Approval 


System may be further extended, 


Quota Restrictions: In Japan, 123 items are subject to 
Quantitative restrictions. The list includes largely 
agricultural products, machinery and machinery parts. 
The agricultural items are restricted to protect Japanese 
agriculturee Government is of the view that if imports. 
are allowed in the field of agriculture, prices will 
fall and the Japanese farmers! standard of living which 
is already lower than that of the other sections of the 
population, will further cdeteriorate., In order to raise 
the standard of living of the farmers, there are schemes 
for price Support. In the case of manufactured items, 
‘there are restrictions largely based on’the advice of 
industry. in these items, industry feels that if imports 
are allowed, it will not be able to face competition 
especially from U.S.i. and West Germany and the produc- 


tion will fall. r 
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' res nd- 

Meat, fish, fresh fruits, tea, barley, grou 

nuts, rape and mustard secds, groundnut oil, rape seed 
; ? 

oil and mustard oil, cotton seed oil, margarine shorten- 
ing, sugar, molasses, preserved foods, fruit juices, 
liquors, oil cakes, compound feeds and tobacco are 
agricultural products which are of interest to India and 
in which there are quota restrictions. However, it is 


likely that in the not too distant future, these restric- 


tions will be removed or liberalised. 


Among other products which are subject to quota 
restrictions are certain mineral products like salt, 
coal, lignite and coke which may also be of interest 
to Indiae Menthol, opium alkaloid and their derivatives, 
antibiotics, microbial vaccine preparations, pencillin 
or streptomycin preparations with the base of antibiotics, 
peppermint oil are other items in the agricultural and 
pharmaceutical group which are subject to quota restric- 
tions; and if India desires to export any of these, 


there would be problems in getting the import licence 


in Japan. 


Hides, skins: and leather, articles of leather, 


footwear, synthetics, precious or semi-precious stones, 
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goldsmith and silversmith articles, jewellery and 

sweeping residues, tool tips and plates, steam-generat- 

ing boilers, steam turbines, internal combustion piston 
engines for motor vehicles, outboard motors with a rating 
of not less than 10 hepe but less than 20 hep., water 
cooling diesel engines ae a rating of more than 100 hepe * 
but less than 1000 h.ep., various types of dicsel engines, 
domestic sewing machines, crank shafts, electric goods 
and appliances are items in the quota list which may 

be of interest to India, but in which because of quota. 
restrictions, it may not be possible to expand exports. 
However, it appears that the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry will be more Sympathetic to imports 
from a developing country. The restrictions appear 
largely to be to restrict imports from countries such 

as U.S.A. and West Germany. If Indian exporters meet 
other requirements, it is most likely that quota restric- 
tions will not come in their way until such time as 
Indian industry becomes a threat to Japanese industrye 
There have been great pressures on the Japanese Govern- 
ment both by GATT and individual countries for the 


removal of these restrictions, over the last few years. 
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Japan is not agreeable to the suggestion of GATT that 


these restrictions be removed because she fears that 

it will hamper the interest of local producers especi-= 
ally those in the small sector. The fear is that it 
will create unemployment in the small scale industrieSe 
Recently, enére is pressure from the local industries 

in the large scale sector to remove some of the restric- 
tions on the imports of machinery and components and it 
is not unlikely that gradually the remaining restric- 


tions will be removed. 


Exchange Control: Exchange control is administered by 
the Ministry of Finance in conjunction with the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry and the Bank of 

Japane However, for implementation, much of the authority 
has been delegated to authorised commercial banks and 


this has greatly facilitated the day-to-day working. 


Once the import licence is obtained under the 
Automatic Approval System from the exchange bank, or in 
the case of items subject to quota restrictions from 
the Ministry, there is no further problem of payment; 


the commercial bank allows payment without referring to 
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the Bank of Japan or other Government authorities, Pay~ 
ment of invisibles is subject to approval which is given 
by the commercial banks in most cases without referring 
to the Bank of Japan. A tourist is allowed a sum equi- 
valent to $ 500 a trip, automatically. Any additional 
amount requires special authorisation. Certain contracts 
require approval but once granted, payments resulting: 
out of the contract are allowed freely by the commercial 
banks. Only such settlements that are not under the 
'standard' procedure require individual approval. Pay- 
ments for services, etc., may not be made more than 
three months before, or kept pending later than six 
months after the receipt of these services. Both resi- 
dents and non-residents can take out freely Yen 36,000 
(equivalent to $ 100) in Japanese currency. dA non- 
resident may take out freely foreign currency upto the 


amount which he had brought into Japan. 


All exports must be registered with an authorised 
bank, Export proceeds must be settled within five months | 
after arrival of goods or within six months after ship- 
ment, except in certain categories of goods. Export 


proceeds must be surrendered within i0 diys of receipte 
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However y residents in Japan may be permitted to hold 


foreign currency deposit accounts in various banks in 
which they may keep these proceeds in US dollars or 
sterling from exports of invisibles for a maximum 
period of 20 dayse During this period, they may use 


the exchange for making approved payments. 


In addition to the Yen, the other designated 
currencies are the Australian Dollar, Austrian Shilling, 
Belgian Franc, Canadian Dollar, Danish Kroner, Deutsche 
Mark, French Franc, Italian Lira, Netherlands Gilder, 
Norweigian Kroner, Portuguese Escudo, Pounds Sterling, 
Swedish Kroner, Swiss Franc and U.S. Dollar.’ Payments 
to other countries may be made in any currency. Settle- 
ment in Yen with foreign countries must be made through 


a non-resident free Yen account. 


Proceeds from invisibles must normally be depo- 


sited with the Government within a period of one year. 


- Foreign investments in Japan are subject to 
the approval of the Foreign Investment Council. There 
are considerable restrictions by the Foreign Investment 


iB < . > . ° . \ + 
uncil in approving foreign investments in Japan in 


37 


Certain industries. There is a great apprehension that 


if too much foreign, especially U.S. capital is allowed 
to be imported, it may dominate Japanese industry. When 
foreign companies desire to establish a branch or set 

up a plant in Japan, they ar2 required to inform the 
Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Inter there’ 
Trade and Industry through the Bank of Japan. When 

they wish to bring funds from abroad, they need a 
licence after which they will be allowed to repatriate 
profits and capital. Japanese investment abroad also 
needs approval from the Bank of Japan. These authorities 
examine how the conditions governing the Japanese invest- 
ments in a particular country abroad will affect the 
Japanese baiance of payments. Japan's balance of pay- 
ments position has greatly impr oved*/ gs pecially in 1968, 
In future, Japan is bound to have more foreign exchange 
reserves with further improvements in her balance of 
payments, Therefore, it may be expected that the 
authorities will be more liberal in sanctioning Japanese 
investments abroad; restrictions on exchange control 


and imports may be further liberalised. 


1/ See Chapter 4. 


< 
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Tariff Structure: Japanese industries are protected not 
Tariit otr-— 


only through import licensing and quota system but also 
through tariffs. While most of the raw materials 
required to feed local industries, are subject to zero 
tariff, the intermediates and final products are subject 
to considerable import duties which goes up to 50 per 
Gent of Ceief. value, with a view to protecting domestic 
jndustriese When the tariff on the raw materials is zero 
Bt on the imports of semi-finished or finished goods is 
high, the effective rate of tariff works out to be much 
higher. There are quite a large number of items like 
oil seeds, petroleum, acids, cinematographic films, 


cotton yarn, non-ferrous metal products, watches and 


clocks, musical instruments, etc., which are subject 


to specific duties in addition to ad valorem dutiese 
Thus, the rate of duty coupled with import licensing 

and quota restrictions give considerable protection to 
the domestic products. It is strongly believed by the 
developing countries that in many cases especially in 
primary products, the high rate of tariff is restricting 


the expansion of their exports to Japan. 


The tariff structure in Japan has been summarised 


in Table 2. It will be observed from this table that 
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Japan has two rates of tariff; one is the general rate, 
and the other is the 'most favoured rate! applicable®to 
the GATT member countries. As India is also a member 
of the GATT, only the GATT tariff rates are of interest 
TO USe 


° 


On January 1, 1969, many primary and agricultural 
products like fish, horns, bones, fruits, coffee, tea, 
spices, oilseeds, raw vegetable materials, vegetable 
oils, preserved vegetables and preparations were subject 
to a duty of 3 to 30 per cont. Medicines and pharmaceu- 
tical products were subject tc a duty of 20 per cent, 
dyes 16 per cent, leather 8 to 25 per cent, silk fabrics 
16 to 20 per cent, cotton yarn 6.7 to 13.2 per cent with. 
a specific duty on some of the counts; jute yarn 16 per 
cent, jute fabrics 23 per cent, carpets 24 to 26.5 per 
cent, garments 13.2 to 35.2 per cent, footwear 12 to 27 
per cent, pig iron 8 per cent, iron and steel 8 to 23 
per cent, hand tools 12 to 52 per cent, diesel engines 
12 to 4O per cent, machines @ to 20 per cent, machinery 


8 to 14 per cent, 


Japan, as a member of G.TIT, has agreed to reduce 


her tariff rates under the Kennedy Round negotiations. 


~~? 
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The first reduction has been made from January 1, 1969, 


a further redugtion of 25 per cent from January 1L,- 8970 
and the final rate which in most cases will bring the 
rate down to half of the rates prevailing in 1967 will 
become effegtive from January 1, 1972. These rates 

are given in Table 2. When these rates become effective, 
there is bound to be expansion in imports to Japan, if 
the tarife protection is followed by liberalisation of 
import restrictions and exchange control for ‘which the 
trend has already been set, Japanese imports, especially 
of primary products and spares and components, would 


rise faster than in the paste 


Japan, hersolf, is also trying to give certain _ 
concessions for the imports of components and spares, 
It is learnt that 11 products required by the electronic - 
industry may be subject to import duty only on the value 
added, In most of these cases, raw materials or semi- 
_finished products will be exported from Japan. This is 
being done with a view to help overcome the problem of 
high cost in labour-intensive industries. Japanese 
industry is studying what other items should be given 


such concessions on the basis of the value added to 
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help the industry. It may be expected that the Covern- 
ment will accept the recommendations of the industry 

as and when these are made, despite the opposition 
from the small’scale sector, If the list of the products 
to be imported on the 'value-added' basis is expanded, 
it would help India to export some of the components 
and spares manufactured out of inputs imported from 
Japane Therefore, it is necessary that we should be 
watchful of developments and take advantage as and when 
these concessions are announced, It iS expected that 
the list will be extended particularly to cover more 


electronic products. 


Bilateral and Other Trade Agreements: Japan believes 

in expansion of trade in every conceivable waye As will 
be observed from Appendix 3, she had trade and financial 
agreements with 54 countries, of which there are payment 
agreements with 25 countries along with the list of 
commodities to be traded ine However, many of these 

are not bilateral agreements as payments have to be 

made in pounds sterling, U.S. dollars or other convertible 
currencye There are provisions for entering into finan- 


cial agreements for deferred payments which help in 


¥ 
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& 


expansion of Japanese exports especially of durable 


goodse In all the agreements, the manufactured goods 
that will be exported by Japan and the raw materials 


that will be imported by Japan have been specified. 


’ Only in the agreements with France, Hungary, Norway, 


. 
?. 


%, 


Poland, Rumania, U.K., U.Seie, U.S.S-Re and the Republic 
of Germany, is there a provision to import machinery 


into Japane 


It appears that both the Japanese Government and 
the Japanese trading companies give considerable weight 
to trade agreements and financial arrangements with 
other countries. They expressed the view that if India 
had a trade agreement with Japan for the import of 
certain Japanese goods in exchange for certain raw 
materials and primary products, it will help to expand 
the trade between the two countries. Though Japan has 
a favourable balance of payments and is likely to have 
a bigger surplus on payment account, she still believes 
that the trade and payment agreements can help in expan- 
Sion of trade. However, this should not be treated 


too seriously. Basically India's export prospects 


will depend on competitive prices and marketing. 
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Japan has unbalanced trade with many countries and it 
will not come in the way of buying more of Indian 
products with a few exceptions. In other cases, the 
balance of tride argument may be used only for pressing 


India to buy more Japanese goodSe 


Japan is ‘giving financial assistance to various 
countries in the form of Yon credit under which there 


is an agreement to buy only Japanese products. 


Import Substitution: While Japan has reached an advanced 
stage of industrialisation, in the development of techno- 
logy there is a continuous trend in import substitution 
in favour of synthetic products for replacing natural 
fabrics and other natural products. There is a greater 
use of synthetic fabrics, synthetic leather, synthetic 
rubber, plastic and paper in replacement of cotton, 

jute, leather, tin and natura! rubber. As technology 
advances, this trend will be further accentuated, to 
reduce the cost of production, and to make Japanese 


products more competitive in the international market. 


* > 


At the same time, in some cases there is also 


a demand in favour of imported intermediates, components 


gue 
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and spares, with a view to making the best use of labour 


and capital. The structure of the economy is continuously 


changing and some of the lines of production which are 


becoming uneconomic have been described in Chapter le 


Changes in favour of import substitution may 


adversely affect India's exports of jute, cotton and, in 


the long run, leather. However, at the same time, there 


will be greater prospects for exporting the coarser 
variety of cotton fabrics, cotton yarn, components and 


spares, 


Procedure of Imports/Exports: Imports into Japan are 


subject to licences and in some cases quota restrictions 
which have been discussed in an earlier section. Exports 
are free from restrictions. The licensing procedure 
which has already been described is simple. Forms which 
are required to be filled in respect of imports under 


various systems are given in Appendices 5 to Q. 


- 


Chapter 4 


¢ 


REVIEW AND PROSPZCTS OF TRADE 


Balance of Trade 


With the rapid growth of the economy, Japan's 
trade has also expanded fast, as the two are inter- 
dependent. Between 1958 and 1968, exports increased 
from $ 2,877 million to $ 13,717 million, i.e., 16.5 
per cent per annum (compound). In 1968, exports rose 
by 138.1 per cent over the previous year which was more 
than 25 times the growth in world trade that year. In . 
the earlier years also, apanese/ Gepemee have risen much 
faster than world exports because of competitive prices 
and the structure of Japanese cxports, In Japan's 
exports machinery, ships, heavy chemicals and other 
manufactures account for the bulk; world trade in these 
items is rising faster than the overall world trade; the © 
prices of these products are also upward against depre- 
ssion in primary products. These factors have helped 


for the higher growth in. the value of Japanese exports. 


Besides depending heavily on imported raw 
materials, Japan also imports machinery and consumer 


. goods. Therefore, with the rapid growth of exports and 
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rise in the income, imports have also risene HOwever, 
the growth rate of imports at 16 per cent (compound) 
during 1958 to 1968 from $ 3,038 million to $ 18,290 
million, is a little lower than that of exports. As will 
be observed from the following table, except in 1965, 
1966 and 1968, in all other years, trade balance (on 
customs clearance basis) was unfavourable. This has been 
a recurring cause of concern and the Japanese Government 
and Industry are trying to correct it through stepping 

up exports, improving labour productivity and reducing 
ae rate of growth in imports. That they have been 
successful to a certain extent, will be seen from the 


fact that in 1968, there was a trade surplus of $ 427 


Welt LOnie 
Trends in Japan's Foreign Trade 
} (Million $) 
_ ee ee? ee ee UR 
3 t t 
Year Exports Imports kc 
1958 2,877 3,038 -156 
1959 3,450 3 599 -143 
1960 4,055 4,491 436 
1961 4,236 5,820 -1574 
1962 4,916 5, 6a7 72L 
; és 
1963 5,452 6,736 ~1294 
ee. 6,673 7,938 -1265 
1965 8,452 8,169 +283 
1966 9,776 9,523 
: a. +253 

=) 10,442 11,663 -1221 

4 Loy 7 Ly 13,290 +427 
1969 3,365 3,422 


Jan-March ot , 
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It will be difficult to project accurately the 
figures for Japan's exports and imports in the coming 


years, because in the past the actuals have invariably 


exceeded the projected figures. The Conomic Planning 


Agency of Japan has estimated that by 1971, exports will. 
rise to $ 16,400 million and imports to $ 13,450 million. 
On this basis, it may be expected that there will be a 
trade surplus of $ 2,950 million by 1971. [he experience 
of the past fow years suggests that even these are under- 
estimates. While the growth rate in the future cannot 

be as high as in 1968, it will continue to be higher 
than the projected level. Similarly, imports may rise 
faster than the rates estimated. On the whole, however, 
the trade balance is likely to be much better than 

what was projected at the time of formulating the plan 
for 1967-71. It is somewhat uncertain to predict what 
the situation would be after 1971 as the next plan has 
not yet been formulated. The long-term plan for 1905-85 
has estimated that the growth rate in GNP would be 
between 7e5 and 8.3 ds cent per annum (compound). While 
imports will rise at the same rate as GNP, exports are 


expected to rise faster at around 9.5 per cent per annume 
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Therefore, it may be expected that Japan's trade 


palance will continue to improve in the long run. 


Balance of Payment 


The Japanese balance of payments data is given 

in Table 3. It will be observed from this table that 
except in 1961, 1963, 1964 and 1967, the basic balance 
(current jens plus long-term capitel balance) has 
been favourable to Japan. Surplus in the balance of 
payment in favour of Japan has been rising. The rise 
in the surplus is largely due to the growing surplus on : 
trade account. While in 1961, thcre was a deficit of 
$ 558 million in trade account in 1963, there was a 
surplus of $ 2,531 million. The trade surplus is rising 


because of the faster rise in exports than in imports. 


In the service account, Japan has been having 
a deficit which means she is using more foreign services 
than she provides to the rest of the world. The deficit 
in the service account is gradually increasing, largely 
due to higher payments on transportation of imports 
and exports, 


The transfer payments have been in 


deficit in all the years and the deficits have risen 
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year after year. The overall balance of current account 


has generally been in deficit with a few exceptions. 


The deficit balance of payment on current account 
Over a large number of years is probably responsible for 
the low rate of outflow of long-term capital from Japan. 
In a number of years, there has been a net inflow of 
foreign capital. This has come largely from the U.S.A. 
and West Germany, who are interested in investing more 
in Japan because of the wage rates being lower than 
those prevailing in their own countries and the high 
productivity of Japanese laboure However, they are not 
able to invest much more because of the restrictive 


policies adopted by the Japanese Government. 


Japan on her part has been investing increasing 
amounts year after year in joint ventures in foreign 
countries especially in those fields which are producing 
inputs for Japanese industries. Japan is greatly 
interested in developing new sources of supplies of raw 
materials for her industries, and is investing funds for 
this purpose in the South-East Asian countries, Australia 


and South Americae 
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In spite of the adverse balance on current account, 
Japan's overall balance of payment position has improved 
in the last decade because of capital transactionse There- 
fore, gold and foreign exchange reserves have increased 
from # 1,486 million in 1961 to # 2,891 million by the 
end of 1968 and further to $ 3,086 million by February, 
1969. ; 


It may be expected that the balance of payments 
position will continue to improve. According to the 
estimates of the Bconomic Planning Agency of Japan, by 
1971, current balance will have a surplus of $ 1,450 
Hidtion-against $1,050 million in 106s" The following 


are the projections by the Economic Planning Agency of 


Japans 


Long Term Economic Growth 
(Million $) 


1965 1985 Growth rate 
eae 1965-86 

le &xports of goods 

and servicos & 

factor income 9888 61,130 
2e Imports of goods 

and services & 

factor income 8888 


-9.5 


50,000-55,556 9,96 
Balance of payment 
<eel 1000 11,130-5574 ~ 

1/ Economic Planning mde Government of Japan - Economic 


and Social Develo ment e) 0 . 3 
March 1967, is. Plan 1967-71, published in 
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It may be expected that with the anticipated 
improvement in the balance of payments, Japan would 
further liberalize her imports and invest more funds in 


joint ventures, especially in South-East Asian countries. 


Direction of Trade 


The Japanese economy is dynamic and fast changing. 
There are contimuous changes in the structure as well as 
direction of trade. Details regarding the direction of 
trade are given in Table 4. The position may be summari- 


sed below: 


Direction of Trade 


(Value: Million $) 


: Exports ; Imports 
1960 1967 1968 1960 1967  J958 
Asia: 1458 3555 4415 1367 3582 4004 
South-East Asia L307? 229a. “Sb6is: 915 1795 1984 
Soviet Bloc 73 525 582 Lao 868 837 
Europe 5388 1664 1896 489 1766 1878 
EEC 174 546 687 299 655 tat 
BFTA 228 728 760 158 465 493 
Yorth America 1345 3618 4831 1923 4172 4539 
South America 180 280 334 145 529 610 
Africa 352 850 940 164 661 839 
Oceania 182 472 542 404 Y5bL. LLL 
A — nines 
Grand Totals 4055 10442 12972 4491 11663 12978 


Pn ae nn ee crmmEErasmmnsiniaueNsasciP<IRDAIERAT TINIE Sa SEURESI ETS TALS aaa 
Source: Japanese Government - Economic Planning Agency, 
Economic Statistics. 
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It will be observed from the above data and 
| Table 4, that Japan's imports and exports have been 
steadily increasing in all the regions of the world. 
North America has been her biggest trading partner both 
for imports and exportse The second position is enjoyed 


by Asia; Europe has third place. 


In the Asian market, the bulk of the exports is 
to South-East ASia, but the imports are more diversified. 
As for Europe, there has been a great expansion of exports 
to the Soviet Bloc, from $ 73 million in 1960 to $ 582 
million by 1968, due to the liberal policy followed both 
by Japan and the East European countriese Trade with 
EEC has expanded much faster than the overall growth 
rate, because of imports of machinery and exports of 
industrial and consumer goods. In the case of Oceania, 
there has been a much faster growth of imports because 


of the large imports of crude material from Australia. 


} 
&S would be clear from the above table, Japan 
nas a favourable balance of trade with Asia, Europe, 


North America and Africa, and an unfavourable balance 


with South America and Oceania because of large imports 


of crud teri : . a : 
ude Materials as against their limited requirements 


of Japanese products, 
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Japan's trade with 20 countrics as arranged in 
the descending order of the export trade in 1968 was as 
given in Table 5. It will be observed from Table 5 that 
Japan's largest trade is with U.S.A. which accounted, in 
1968, for one-third of the exports and more than one- 
fourth of the imports. Surprisingly, the second place 
in Japanese exports is enjoyed by the Republic of Korea, 
third by Formosa, fourth by Hong Yong and fifth by Liberia. 
All these countries, by size of their population, are 
small, while India despite her vast population, occupies 


only the 2Oth place in Japanese exports, 


aS export to the Republic of Korea has 
increased in recent yeers because of the Japanese interest 
in establishing imiustries in Korea and exporting capital 
with a view to developing industries that can feed Japanese 
industries, besides her obligation to pay compensation 
under the War treatye Exports to Formosa also increased 
largely because of Japan's interest in developing indust- 
ries and granting credit to that country. Exports to 
Hong Kong have risen largely because of the heavy demand 
arising from visitors to Hong Kong for consumer items 


like cameras, watches end electronic products, and Hong 
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Kong's large imports of toxtile fabrics for making 
garments. Many other Asian countries like Philippines, 
Thailana, China, South Viecnan, Singapore, Indonesia, 
Malaysia, etCe, are also important markets for Japanese 
products, both for consumer and capital godds. As will 
be observed from Table 5, Japan's trade with most of 
the Asian countries is not exactly balanced; exports 
from dann are much larger than her imports from these 
countries. «However, in the casevsof Australia, West 
Germany, USSR, Gouth Africa, Indonesia, India, Mexico, 
Malaysia, Iran and other Persian Gulf countries, .Japan's 
imports are much larger than her exportse Therefore, 
Japan cannot really be concerned about balancing of 
trade with individual countries, so long as.she can 
have an overall improvement in her balance of payments 
position, 


Composition of Trade 


The composition of Japenese exports and imports 
as per Standard tntemnationel Trade Classification is 
given in Table 6, It will be observed from the. table 
that during 1960-68 , in terms of value, imports: of all 


groups have increased, However, there has been a faster 


. 
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: 
growth in imports of food, mineral oils, manufactured 
goods, machinery and transport items and miscellaneous 
manufacturcd articles whose Share has increased at the 
expense of other groups. The import of food has.inecreased 
from $ 529 milltor “in 1961 to $ 1812 million by 1968. Due 
to the liberalisation policy, a rise in the standard of 
living and the growth of demand for some food items like 
maize for industrial purposes, there has been a somewhat 
faster rise in the 'food' imports than the overall rise. 
This has increased the share of the food group from 12 
per cent in 1960 to 14 per cent by 1968. The most 
important items in the food group are wheat, maize and 


sugar. 


Other items of interest to India are fish, barley, 
banana, edible nuts, molasses, coffee, tea, oil-cakes and 
brane Changes in the import of these items have been 


Shown as below: 


Imports of Selected Food Items Into Japan 
(Value million $) 


1962 1967 1968 
Fish 1363 133.0 144.1 
Wheat 130.69 307 «6 289 o4 
Barley a 39 29 38 e3 ° 


(Contdsscss! 
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“Edible nuts 4,4 | 13,9 19.1 
134.6 77 cs 2141:50 

ugar 
ae 14.3 338.9 21.9 
Coffee 2348 29,8 25.0 
Tea 224 74 8.0 
Spices 2.3 4:3 6.3 
Animal Feeding Stuff 34.8 Toa 92.0 


Though beverages and tobacco is a small group, the 
rate of its rise in imports has been high, from g 18 


million in 1960 to § 67 million by 1968, 


Crude minerals is an important tien in Japanese 
imports which accounted for 37 per cent of the total 
imports in 1968 because of the dependence of many Japanese: 
industries on imported materials, However, during 1960-68, 
the growth rate in imports of crude materials has been 
-lower than that of the overall imports which has Pei 
the share of the group from 48% in 1960 to 37% by 1968, 
Timber is another important item, followed by iron ore, 
soyabean, weel, and raw cotton, An examination of the 
details of imports of unprocessed or raw materials 


suggests that besides iron ore, hides and skins, oil seeds, 
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silk, natural phosphate, natural abtla sive s, salt, mica, 
bauxite, manganese ore, crude vegetable materials, crude 
animal matter, natural gums and resins are of interest + 
to Incia since the demand for these has risen considerably, 


The imports have risen as shown below: 


orts of Selected Unprocessed Raw Materials 
into Japan 


(Value: Million g) 


1962 1967 1968 
Iron ore — 319.6 718.0 833.8 
Hides and skins 63,2 74.7 74.1 
Fur skins 0.6 Tat 8.7 
Oil seeds, nuts, kernels of POoeT 415.1 419.3 
which soyabean doce t Biee 274.61 
Silk fibre 0.8 B70 29el 
Timber 316.2 934.4 1160.9 
Natural abrasives Tet iv,0 21.8 
Salt 29 .0 41.3 47,4 
“Mica 12 19.0 4.3 
Bauxite vee fis 25,4 
Manganese ore 12.1 23.3 23.9 
Miscellaneous crude 
animal matter 10.4 30.9 Sie dL 
Crude vegetable material 18,5 Boek 3063 
Natural gum, resin NA. 3,6 ol 


eel 
—— ae 
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Mineral fuel, imports have risen steeply from $ 742 
million in 1960 to g 2,675 million by 1968 raising their 
share in the total imports from 17/7 per cent to 21 per cent, 
However, as India herself is an importer of mineral fuels 
and has yet no surpluses, there are hardly any items in 
this group that she may think of exporting to Japan on 


a long-term basis. 


In the case of animal and vegetable oils and fats, 
imports have increased only gradually from 8 38 million 
in 1960 to $ 50 million by 1968, Lawes because of the 
policy of the Japanese Government allowing import of 


oilseed in preference to import of oils. 
Chemicals 


Imports of chemicals have fluctuated widely from 
‘year to year, but there was an overall increase in the 
imports from $ 265 million in 1960 to $ 690 million in 
1968. There are a large number of chemical items which 
may be of interest to India. India may specially be 


interested in the following chemicals, 
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(Value: Million g) 


5 ORR. 8 1962 1967 1968 
Hydro carbons 13.9 40.1 38,7 
Alcohols 10.6 13,6 14.5 
Bthers 4.8 4.6 33 
Acids te 26.9 16,6 
Inorganic elements 16,4 40,3 44,6 
Dyes 21.0 30.9 31.8 
Pigments 6,0 13.4 16,0 
Medicines, drugs | cad 98.0 127.8 
Bssential oils 14.5 26:33 27.9 
Soap, etc, 2.6 6,9 7.5 
Plastics 30.0 42,6 51.7 
Starch 6.8 26,1 6,5 


Manufactured Goods 

Imports of manufactured goods have increased 
steadily from § 257 million in 1960 to $ 1291 million by 
1968 which has raised the share of these goods in overall 
inputs from 6 per cent in 1960 to 10 per cent by 1968, 
The rise in the imports of manufactured goods has been 
due to rise in the demand with the high growth rate of 
income, changes in the structure of Japanese economy, 
the liberalisation of import policy foz consumer items, 
and the export efforts of the other industrialised 
countries, especially U.S.A., who penetrated the Japanese 
Market. M ny U.3. firms have made dclibcrate and 


and sincore efforts to penetrate the Japanese 
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Peakct for consumer items either through collaboration 


with local manufacturers, distributors and trading 
companies, or direct by spending huge sums of money on 
advertisement and sales organisation. In the case of 
manufactured consumer items, there has been a big growth 
in the imports of cotton, silk, and. woollen fabrics, 
knitwear, floor coverings, diamonds, precious and semi- 
precicus stones and cutlery. The imports of these items 
have risen partly due to the mounting of demand with the 
rise in income and partly due to reduced competition from 
local suppliers because of the change in the structure of 
Japanese production, Changes in the imports of some of 
the important manufactured con sumer goods which are of 


interest to India have been as follows: 


h e in Bie OL 1 ol umer od 


(Value: million §) 


le Woven cotton fabrics 1.4 6,9 Od 
2, Non-cotton fabrics ig, 2 58.9 76.3 
3, Ribbons, ete, 0.8 5.8 8.8 
4. Special textile products 143 5.0 7.0 
% sear covering, tapestries 0.8 4.6 5.0 
ef cateely precious stones 14.6 71.4 83.2 

° eC rie Cou 4.6 


EE 
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No doubt, there has been larger import of manu- 
factured consumer articles during 1960-68, but the basic 
cause for the rise in thewieports of manufactured goods 
as a whole is the larger imports of industrial inputs 
like leather, paper, plywood, textile, yarn, pig iron, 
iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, tools, etc. Varia- 


tions in the import of items which may be of special 


interest to India have been as shown below: 


Change in the Imports of Industrial Manufactured Goods 
(Value: million §$) 


962 967 6 
Leather 4.9 9.4 12.4 
Paper and peper board 3,0 ips oT «sd 
Pig iron 85.5 325.9 226.1 
Iron and steel 2 ee 369.2 245.8 
Textile yarn & thread Se 18,0 24.7 
Aluminium 9.8 87.3 85.9 
Tools D.a 9.8 idee 
Plywood - 31.3 56,1 


Machinery and Transport Bquipment 

Japan is a big exporter of machinery and transport 
equipment but at the same time she is importing large 
quantities of machinery and equipment and their parts 
especially from U.S.A. and West Germany, to bring her 


industrialisation to the level of these countries, The 


-& Las 
° Z 
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imports of some of these items like tran sport machinery, 


sewing maehines, centrifugal pumps, switchgear, bicycles, 
ainly due to the change in Japanese 


etc,, have increased m 
economy.. Some of the simpler items which were earlier 
being supplied locally are now bein si mpomke a. As a 
result, the total imports of machinery wee tran sport 
equipment have risen from g 403 million in 1960 to % 1,226 
million by 1968, 4nd they accounted for 9.4 per cent of 
the overall imports. The imports of machinery are 

‘largely from the industrialised countries. Changes in 


the imports of those items in which India may be specially 


interested are as given below: 


mport of hine 7° rt ui nt 
(Value: Million §) 
962 96 96 
Steam boilers 1249 3.0 aS 
Steam engines 6.9 12.6 9.6 
Metal working machinery 187.2 58.4 142.7 
Textile machinery 26.8 39.9 0862 
Sewing machines 2,6 gee 4.7 
Centrifugal pumps : 26,5 42.1 47.9 
Ball and roller bearings S72 5. 6.0 
Machine parts 26,9 33.9 47.0 
Switch gears and other 
electric machinery 22.6 42.9 43.1 
aan distributing 
mac lnery 5 
Railway vehicles 19 3°3 7s 
Bicycles . 0.4 1.1 


ceil U nuf ur 
_ 


Mi Beellaneous manufactured articles include 
largely the consunér items, imports of which have increased 
from $ 60 millionsin 1960 to § 310 million in 2968, In 
this group, fer India, the big chance may be for handi- 


crafts, footwear, furniture, parts of watches and clocks, 


Exports * 

The compo sition of Japanese exports has changed 
much faster than of imports (Table 6) because of the 
change in the structure of production in the country, 
Food, beverages and tobacco, erude minerals, mineral 
fuels, animal and vegetable oils and fats always had a 
small share in Japan's exports, In the last eight years, 
their share has further fallen; in absolute values, there 
have been marginal increases except in the case of animal 
and vegetable oils and fats where the value of exports 


has also falied. 


In the earlier periods, Japan was an exporter 
largely of consumer products and light engineering items, 
However, due to the rapid change in the structure of 


Japanese production, the share of machinery and transport 
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equipment has inereased sharply from 23 per cent in 1960 
to 44 per cent by 1968, The share of all other groups 
except chemicals has been declining as would be clear 


from Table 7. The position may be summarised below: 


Export Structure of Japan 
(% of total export) 


1955 1965 1968 

1. Heavy metal & chemical 
industries products 38.4 62.6 67.9 
 Lient industrial preducts. 5250 31.8 Slee 
3, Raw material & fuels oo 135 16s 
4. Foodstuff 363 4,1 3,0 


The structure of industrial production in Japan 
has been changing and will continue to do so, If the 
experience of the past is any guide, the share of textiles: 
and other light industrial. products will continue to fall 
and that of machinery will continue to rise, Exports of 


selected items are given in Table 7, 
Summing Up 


Japan's export and import structure has been in 
the process of a continuous change, It is clear that 
Japan will continue to import larger guantities of 


mineral fuels, other raw or unfinished materials and 
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food products to serve the needs of her economy. There 
will also be greater imports of some of the manufactured 
consumer products and the less sophisticated industrial 
goods, components and spares. As for exports, light 
engineering goods exports which have been declining 
will continue to decline and the exports of heavy engineer- 
ing products and heavy chemicals will continue to rise. 
At present, iron and steel is the most important item 
in Japanese exports, followed by ships, automobiles and 
other metal products. It may be expected that exports 
of these items will continue to grow faster. Radio- 
receiver sets, cameras, optical instruments, synthetic 
textile fabrics, cotton fabrics, plastics and television 
sets and tape-recorders are other important items of 
exports. In some of these items, in future, Japan will 
have te face greater competition from new-comers like 
Korea, Taiwan and Hong Kong. It is likely that the 
exports of some of these items may not rise as fast*as 
in the past. It would not, however, be possible to 
project a clear picture of the imports and exports of 
individual items without a detailed investigation. The 


Economic Planning Agency of Japan has estimated the 


? 
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following structure of exports and imports for 1971, as 


in the tabie belows- 


Sectoral Balance of Demand and Supply by 


“Tndustry in Ja ee ee ee 
in 1960 prices | 

(Value: Billion Yen) 

fete Industremes Exports Imports 
Agriculture, forestry and fisheries 91.9 1309.3 
Food products 99.8 641.6 
Textiles. . 463.2 3025 
Pulp, paper & allied products 22.0 82.2 
Chemical and allied products 340.7 570 «1 
Primary metal industry products 639.3 439.5 
Fabricated metal industry products 421.6 13.3 
Machinery except electrical 674.4 230.2 
Electrical machinery 831.8 76 4 
_ ‘Transportation eguipmoant 1457 .7 120.4 
Other manufactures 499.6 979.5 


Source: Government of Japan - Sconomic planning 


Agency - Economic & Social Development Plan 
1967 =-19% Ls PD. 176- 177 « 
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TRADE WITH INDIA 


Japan is a very important market for India and over 
the years, her importance in India's exports has been 
growing. While in 1951-52 only 2 per cent of India's 
total exports were to Japan, in 1968-69 her share 
increased to 11 per cent. Now, Japan is the third biggest 
market for Indian products, after U.S.A. and UeK. In 
Indian*imports iso Japan's position is quite important 
with a share of 6 per cent in 1968-69. The rise was 
yearly upto 1960-61; thereafter it remained static except 
for a rise in 1968-69, due to the shortage of free foreign 
exchange with India and the inadequate credit granted by 
Japan. Even sc, in 1968-69, Japan had the fifth position 
in India's imports, following U.S.A., U-K.-, UseS.S.R. and 
West Germanye 


Japan's Place in India's Foreign Trade 
(Value in million $) 


India's Exports India's Imports Japan's Japan's 
year total to total from share in share in 
exports Japan imports Japan India's India's 
exports imports 
ee Oe 
1951-52 1,543 ol 2,062 53 2el 206 
1955-56 1,282 64 1,630 70 ag 4.3 
-6 52 2 3 64 5 4 
ees tee CCE 
- 1,542 143 2y//1 143 ; ‘ 
1967-68 1,598 181 2,632 143 11.3 5.4 
1963-69 1,868 oL4 2,486 154 — 11.3 6.2 
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, 7 . 
While in India's trade Japan has an important 

place, in the overall trade of Japan, India occupies a 
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low place. India's share in Japanese imports have 
remained static around 2.3 pep cent during 1962-68, In 
other words, Japan's imports frém India have grown at 
the same rate as her overall imports. In 1968, India 
had the 12th position in Japanese imports. There were 
* larger imports from Malaysia, Philippines, Iran, Saudi 
Kuwait , West Germany, U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Canada, 
_ Republic of South Africa and australia than from India. 
, imports from gulf countries were more than from India # 
because of ‘the large imports of petroloums As for West 
|» Germany and U.S.A., their share in Japan's imports is 
“larger because of imports of sophisticated machinery. 
The South East Asian countries, iste and UsSstueue 
are having a more important place than India in Japan's 


imports because of the raw materials they supply. 


In 1968, India had 30th position in Japan's 


exports. The absolute value of India's imports from 


Japan has declinad because of the credit policy on the 


One hand and India's trade policy on the other. 


. a 
< . 
- » 
Japan's Trade with india 
= * . (Million $) 
Japan's Imports India's Japan's Exports India's 
Year toBal from *. share total to shares « 
+ imports India % exports India — 
1960 4,491 126 — 28 4,055 111 267 
1961 5,810 116 - 2.0 4, 236 116 a2 
1962 5,637 124 8 2.2, 4,916 120 2.4. 
1963 #£ ,73¢ 162 a 4 5,452 154 2.8 
1964 » 938 130 2538 6,673 180 zy J 
1965 8, 169 184 2e3 8,452 204. 204 
1966 9,523 206 aoe 9,776 167 1 
1267 11,663 259 2.2. Seyd4l eee 1e3 
4968 12,989 . gos 2,8 12,979 139 v1 


Sources Japanese Governmens Economic Planning Agency - 
Economic Statistics. 


+ a ; 

; an ms. me: , 
With © continuous rise in India's” exptrts toWjapan 
because of larger exports of iron ore and a fall in India's 

*_ = 
imports from Japan, the trade balance which was in favour of 
Japan upto 1965-66, has in 1967-68 and 1968-69 turned to 
¢ . 

be in India's favour. This would be clear from the follow- 
ing figures: 


Balance of Trade with Japan 


(Value in million $) 


EE SS LT 


Year _ tah Exports Imports Balance 
1951-52 3i 53 - 22 
1955-56 64 70 - 6 
1960-61 74 125 - 54 
1965-66 120 167 - 47 
196 6-67 L 143 @) 
1967-68 Loa 143 + 38 


968-69 pet 154 +9 


. 7 r 
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with the shortage of the availability of credit, imports 
© of machinery from Japan have declined. Jap Pig a 


" cheaper source compared to UsSehe, We st Germany or other 


“West Buropean countries and thérefore Indian industrialists 


_ prefer to buy from dpa However, due theming val Labs aie 


of frea forcign exchange, imports are not allowed liberally 
from Japan. Because of India's requirement of larger 

imports from Japan and also of Japanese interest in a“ 

buying from India, it should be possible to develop a | 


_ two-way trade through new arrangements, under which Japan , 
* : , 
may buy additional products. Japanese trading companies 


‘and the Government are under ag. belief that India was 


. | 


not interested in buying from Japan and was anxious to 
sell, even when she was having a favouraodle balance of 
trade. It is not clear why this belief should persist 
against India alone ie Sheva is having an Piel 


balance with many other countries = Possibly they feel 


: ; ; # | 
that while in other cases the imbalence is largely because 


Of economic circumstances, in the case of India it is 


largely because of the Government of Indiats policy. 


Though basically expansion of India's exports will depend 


| upon the quality, price and marketing excellence of her 


products, there igs a strange and not unjustifiable belief 


: 21 ‘ 

' *.. 
among the Japanese that linkdeals may provide good oppor- 
tunity to penetrate the market and may be helpful in 


the initial years for pushing the new Indian products. 
Composition of India's Exports to Japan 


India's exports to Japan are given in Table 10. 
% 
It will be observed therefrom that India is largely 


exporting crude minerals (mainly iron ore) and raw cotton 


_ to Japan. They account for two-thirds of India's exports 


to Japan. There have been hardly any exports of indust- 


~ rial semi-finished or finished products except for pig. 


iron. India's exports to Japan of consumer goods, agricul- 
tural primary products, machinery and spare parts, etc., 
have’ been of an insignificant order even though they form 


a sizeable portion of Japan's imports. This is partly 


due to lack of knowledge about India's capabilities. 


_ Over the years 1961-62 to 1968-69, the importance. 
of raw cotton and cotton waste in India's exports to Jagan 
has declined and that of fish and iron ore has increased. 
Of trisha, iron ore and iron and steel scrap account for 


46 per cent of the total. The bulk of the remaining 


exports are of fish, cotton, mica, manganese Ore, and 


pig iron. Position will be clear from the following 


table. 


> 


Composition of India's Exports to Japan 


——$—$—$—$—$ rn SOG IRGE S69 
Value to Value 


Million Total Milton Jota 
ee Sa 2a 
Fish Dad a 6.2 2e9 
Cotton (raw and waste) 27.40 9 1345 6.4. 
Mica 3.0 TB! Be 1.3 
Ton ore & concentrates 41.0 35.2 94.6 4.9 
mawon & sued! scrap 1229 11.0 1.9 0.9 
Manganese ore 0.6 Ose. A610 G 5.0 @ 
All others 33.2 Bao 81.3 =, See i 
Totals 117.8 100.0 210.9 106 =6 7 


ee 
> 
The concentration of India's export in a few | f 
a” e . : 
commodities is not a healthy feature. No doubt, iron ore i 
. 

has a good future in Japan because of the continuous 


@Xpansion of her stael industry and lack of domestic | 


supply, but in an effort to increase Indiats exports, 


greater attention has to be paid to food, consumer fashion 


ood : i 
goods, manufactures and Semil-manufactures, spares 


component ete ; h 4 
p Sy ©. Japan is a Digiane expanding market for 


ol ee oO, St Be oe >, op 
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all these items and India's share is as yet negligible 

in most of them. Therefore, the size of the marxet wiil 
not be a problem. Bach product will have its own problems 
of supplies in India, price, quality and marketing. Tha 
problems of some selected products have been discussed in 


the next chapter. 
Composition cf India's Imports from Japan « 


Indian imports from Japan comprise a large number 
of items as given in Table 11. Of these, machinery is the 
most important item, while organic chemicals and fertilisers 
come next. Upto 1965-66 iron and steel also used to he an 
important item of import from Japan into India; but with 
the development of iron and steel industry in India, their 


imports have fallen. 


Japan is a cheaper source than U.S.A., West Germany, 
etc., for most industrial inputs and machinery, but imports 7 
are not expanding because of the lack of availability of 
: credit. Import of machinery has been under the Yen eredit 
from Japanese Lxport-Import Bank and the quantum of ‘mports 
depends upon credits; with the reduction in credit imports 
have fallen. No credit is available for industrial raw 


materials; therefore, they could not be imported from 
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Japan in spite of the fact that Japan quotes cheaper 
prices than other countries. It is possible to buy 
much more from Japan, especially industrial chemicals, 
machinery and components if Japan would increase her 


imports from India and payment arrangements could be 


settled. 


PART THREE 


TRADE PROSPECTS FOR INDIA 


. 


Chapter 6 eh. 


EXPORT PROSPECTS OF INDIVIDUAL COMMODITIES . 


Japan 1s an importer of a large number of 
industrial raw materials, components and some consumer 
items which may be of. interest to Indiae On the basis 
of India‘ts production capacity and the views of the 
Government of India on the one hand, and Japan's 
imports (dicsussed in Chapter 4) and the discussions 
the study team has had with Japanese importers on the 
other, the following items should have a good prospect 
for increased exports from India to Japans 


Items with a prospect for increased 


Bxports to Japan 


De FAS 

2e Maize 

3. Barley 

4. Banana 

5. Dry fruits and nuts, especially cashew 
6. Sugar 

7. Molasses 

8. Spices 

S, pram 

10. Gilcakes 

11. Canned fruits and vegetable products 


Beverages and Tobacco: 


12.6 
13. 


Tea 
To bacco 


Crude Materials Bxcluding Fuels 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
294 
20. 
ale 


eo, * 


236 
24. 
206 
26. 
2 


Chemicals: 


28-6 
226 
=e Oe 


Oilseeds 

wood 

Silk 

Cotton 

Natural abrasives 
Salt 

Mica 

Tron ore 

tanganese ore 

Tron and Steel scrap 
Other ores 

Crude animal matter 
Gums 


Yegetable Oils: 


Seasamum, rape, mustard and groundnut oil. 


Industrial chemicals 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring Show ae 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 


Machines and Transport Equipments 


Machine tools and hand tools 

Components for industrial machinery 

Sewing machine parts 

automobile seares 

Components for electronic products 

Blectric equipment like small transformers, 
switch gears, etc. 
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Other Manufactured Products; 
37. Leather 
386 Footwear 
39. Plywood 
40. Cotton yarn & thread 
41. Grey cotton cloth 
42. Silk fabrics 
43. Pig iron 
44. Iron & steel castings 
45. Aluminium ingots 


Others 8 


46. Diamonds, precious and semi-precious stones 
47. Handicrafts 


48. Garments of silk and handloom products 
49. Coal 


50. Pebroleum products, especially naphtha. 


During a stay of 21 days in Japan it was not 
possible for the study team to survey the market for all 
these items. In some items like molasses, raw 
silk, oilseed, iron and steel scrap, anc petroleum 
products, though Japan might have liked to buy from India, 
the latter is not in a position to export them because of 
supply constraints. Hence, no attempt of detailed study 
of the prospects for their export was made. In the case 
of many others, especially in the case of drugs, medicines, 
iron and steel castings, machine tools, spares and 
components, handicrafts, diamonds, footwear, etc.,the 


price data could not be obtained partly because of 
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reluctance on the part of the trade to divul&é? 
prices and partly because of the diversity of sizes; 


quality, design etc. 


In the following pages a review has been made 
of most of the products, based partly on published data 
and partly on the (itoeeeeten collected during the 
study team's field visit. All trade statistics used 
are those published by the Government of Japan and the 


price data has been gathered from trade sources. 


Fish & gmsh Preparations 

Japan is one of the largest producers and 
exporters of fish. At the same time she is also one of 
the leading importers. Over a period of years both 
the quantity and value of imports have increased. India 
has also benefited from the rising imports of Japan and 


in 1968 accounted for 2 per cent of the total Japanese 


imports of these items as will be clear from the following 


datas 


Japanese Imports of Fish & Fish Preparations 


' Total Imports ' Imports from India 
Year Paes Value | Quantity ' Value 


1( 100 QO tons) (Mill. ‘(1000 tons) (Mill 
1962 22 13 m = 
1963 41 34 es . 
1964 -- 86 56 oe 2 
1965 116 68 28 Lee 
1966 156 104 1.0 lef 
1967 164 125 Ac 4.6 
1968 179 144 3.2 6.6 


Japan is largely importing fresh chilled, salted 
or tiosen fish, mainly shrimps, prawns, lobsters, crustac- 
eans and molluses. The Jap eneceme copie like prawns and 
shrimps from India. Price is also not a problem as 
Indian prices are competitive. If india can regularly 
supply quality fish in hygienic conditions it should be 
possible to increase exports at least five-fold by 1974, 
to touch the level of § 35 million from % 7 million 
in 1968. Trading companies find it necessary to spend 
money to create a taste for any particular variety of 
fish. They were of the view that once a market is 
created, there should be regular supply in sufficient 
quantities. They are not sure whether India would be in 
a position to do so because of a limited supply of 


quality fish. 
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stapase Bid ier ame of frozen or chilled fish 
by hygienic conditions is also a prerequisite for increasing 
sales to Japan. It is felt by the Japanese importing 
companies that India's storage facilities are inadequate 
and not hygienic enough for a sophisticated market, If 
{fate can collaborate with Japan for developing the fish 
industry it can help to expand exports manifold not only 
of fresh, chilled, frozen and salted fish but also of 
canned fish, to Japan as well as other sophisticated 


markets. 


India's major competitors will be the countries of | 
the Far East and South Bast Asia. For some of t8® variet- 
ies specially crustaceans and molusses, Spain will be the 
chief competitor. The major imports in the last two year 
against the sources of supply, were as found in the 


following page. 


Japanese Imports of Fish 


(Value million §) 
Se SS es ee oe 


1967 1968 
Canada 2.3 3.8 
U.S.A. 10.4 15,9 
O.B.C.D. Hurope 9,6 9.9 
Bast Europe 5.3 365 
China 16.0 1856 
Australia, New Zealand, 

South Africa and Finland 4.3 4.8 
Developing Africa 0.8 1.8 
Developing America 2320 17.4 
Far Rast 61.5 61.0 
India's share in this 4.6 6.6 
Middle Bast 326 308 

Total ; 125 144 


OECD - Statistics of Foreign Trade of OKCD, 
Trade by Commodities, Series Be 

Maize 

Besides its use as a subsidiary food, maise is 
used in Japan to meet the requirements of cattle feed, 
and in starch making. As there is hardly any domestic 
production of maize in Japan the entire requirements are 
met through imports. With the rise in demand, imports have 
risen fast as will be clear from the data on the next 


page. 
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Year quantity Value Million 
1000 MT 
1960 1, a06 78 a 
1961 1,769 103 | 
1962 EE | 127 
1963 25434 146 
1964 2,946 190 : 
1965 2,946 197 ' 
1966 3,065 207 : 
; 1967 3,185 219 : 
* ¥% 1968 4,042 241 | 
a tt 
™ So far there are no exports of maize from India. 


U.S.ie, Romania, China, Union of South Africa, Mozambique, 
Mexico, Thailand and Indonesia are the chief suppliers * 
accountingfor nnine-tenths of total imports in 1968. 

The USA, however, is the biggest supplier having a share 

of nearly two-fifths. Demand is expanding at the rate 

of 10 per cent per annum If the demand continues to 

expand at the same rate as in the past, it would reach 

7 million tonnes by 1974. Even if India aims at a 3 
per cent share, 200,000 tons can be exported to Japan. | 


The major problem however is that of price. The c.i.f. prid 


from USA was # 63 or Rs.473 per ton in May 1969, Such 


a price is very unremunerative and without a substantial 


subsidy, India will not be in a position to offer maize 


at such prices, 
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The market prefers white Mexican type maize. 
Therefore, the problem will be in the supply of this 
variety rather than in the overall supply position. 

India is importing foodgrains under PL 480 from USA. 
Therefore, permission from the US authorities will also be 
required for export. All these problems are difficult to 
overcome but not unsurmountable and we may aim to export 


200,000 tons per year by 1974 which will mean an earning 


of £ 13.7 Billion on c.i.f. bastss 


Sugar 

With the rise in the population and a rise in 
the level of income, the demand for sugar in Japan is rising. 
As there is no production of sugarcane in Japan, raw or 
refined sugar is imported for processing and consumption. 
Imports have increased from 1.3 miilion tonnes in 1960 
to 2.1 million tomnesin 1968. Thus, imports have been 
rising at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. If the 
same growth rate is Patrvai neds by 1974 imports should 


touch the level of 2.5 million tonnes. 


While the quality of imports has been considerably 


rising, there are wide fluctuations in the value of 
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imports. This is because of wide fluctuations in the 
prices of sugar in world markets. India has exported a 
considerable quantity during 1962-64 but thereafter 
exports have declined and were nil in 1968. With the 
improvement of supplies in 1968-69 India would again 

be in a position to export. If India wants to export 
it will have to be on a regular basis, as it will be 
difficult to export on an tas and when convenient to us’ 


basis. 


The position of imports of sugar and India‘s 


share in them may be summarised as below: 


Japan's Import of Sugar 


quantity (*000 metric 
tons) 
Value (Million §$) 


' Total ' Imports from Indi 
! . 
Quantity Value ' Quantity ' Value 
ee SS 8 ee? Sein: NNN Oe SR KR 
1962 1,493 118 58 1.4 
1963 Ly 47a. 239 166 14.4 
1964 1,541 249 66 ida 7 
1965 1, 7ee 156 - - 
1966 1,738 126 44 0.9 
1967 1,816 | 122 38 lel 


1968 2,053 147 


———————— 


Australia, Cuba, Indonesia, Formosa, Philippines, 
Ryukyu are the chief suppliers and hence will be the main 
competitors for India. The major problem for India is 
the high cost of production and lack of regular supplies 
for exports. In 1968 ci.f. price in Japan was $ 70 
per tonne which is about 40 per cent of the Indias ex-~ 
factory price before excise. Thus, the prices are jan 
unremunerative and it may not be possible to get any share 
without heavy subsidisation which again may not be 
worthwhile. 
Spices . 

Japan Basdly pie tiices any spices; the entire 
demand is met from imports. From the import data given 
below it appears that gradually consumption is rising 
but India's share is declining. While in 1964 out of total 
imports of/5207 tonnes, India hed a share of 14.5 per 
cent »by 1968 it declined to 8.1 per cent. in@ia's share 
has fallen largely because Indian prices have become 


uncompetitive. 
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Spices Tmports 
(Quantity tonnes) 


ey Gplces . 27 Pepper Others 
,O0ce. ' From: * Total : Tot Re 


1964 5,207 756 1,150 4,057 — 


1965 * a1 i 1,446 4,668 
1966 + 6,568 938” 1,991 4,577 
1967 6,722 739 2,529 4,193 
1968 © 3,612 699 2,197 6 ,420 
y * 


Pepper account s for nearly one-fourth of the total 
imports of spices which comes largely from Sarawak 
and Indonesia. India's snare at 2 per cent is very low. 
it eet be possible to raise the share by reducing the 
pricier Sct even then export earnings will be small. 
_ There are ‘considerable imports of cinnamon, nutmeg and 
cloves which pda cannot e: because of supply 
constraints. In Cardamom, India! s share is more than 
half the total imports and it would be difficult to 
expanc iv further. There are large imports (2366 tons 
in 1968) of anise seed, badian, fennel, coriander, cumin, 
caraway,etc.,in woich India's share is only 120 tons. 


China, Iran, Moroeco are the main suppliers. The scope 


for pushing up sales by z 


cing prices is only marginal 


and export earnings wuld * imerease. In 1968 
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imports of all spices from India into Japan were of the 


order of $ 49,000; at most, they can be expected to 


go up to $ 60,000 by 1974, 


Animal Feed 


Animal feed includes hay, fodder, bran, oilseed 


é 


cake, meat and fish unfit for human consumption. The 


imports of these items have grown fast, and with the 


rising demand India's exports have also risen which % 


will be clear from the following data. 


Taports of Animal Feeding sture 
a into Japan 


(Quaatitytooo MT) 
(Value in Million $) 


' Total 1 From India ‘,india's shar 
Quantity! Value quantity | Value |Quantity! value 
. = 

1962 498 35 i. = - O os 
1963 689 58 i 2 O.1 * 1 
1964 883 71. 57 5 363 Vel 
1965 1,096 92 30 3 2.8 
1906 1,176 99 A 3 209 320 
1967 1,001 72 32 3 ei Tel 
1968 1,146 92 43 4 3.8 4 


‘ 
pi: 


5 


€ 
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“India is cc teiiens mainly oilseed cake and meal, ¢ 
There are no exports of hay and fodder and little 
exports of bran, meat and fish as animal feed. In 
1968, out of total imports worth g 92 million, 


oilcake, which is the major export item from India, 


accounted for § 13 million, and India's share is quite 


t P 
impressive at § 3.7 million or 28 per cent. It is 


possible to double these exports in no time if India is 


“prepared to offer larger quantities and enters into a 


link deal for the import of Japanese products. Ifa 


7 link deal can be struck by 1974 India can easily export 


* 
. 


8 10 million of oilcake and oil meal. 


Japan has imported 239,000 tonnes of bran in 1968, 
mostly wheat bran (237,000 tonnes) valued at g 15 million. 
Most of the imports are from Philippines (69,000 tonnes), 
Canada (29,000 tonnes), USA (42 ,000 tonnes) and Africa 
(43,000 tonnes). Imports from India were 2,000 tonnes. 

It is possible to export more if we have larger quantities 
to offer, by arranging proper collection and by securing a 
dink, deal along with nh eis It should not be difficult 

to increase exports of bran five-fold, but in terms of : 
value it cannot be very sient fi.cant as the foreign exchange 


earned cannot be of an order more than § 1 million by 
1974. 
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The bulk of Japan's imports of animal feed is 
fish meal or flour. At present, there sive ‘no imports from. 
India; USSR, Peru, South West Africa and South Africa are 
the chief suppliers. The major reason is that India does 
not have adequate quantities to export and her prices are 
much higher than those of Peru. Unless supplies of ah 
meal and flour are developed in India 1t will not. be 
possible to develop their export. It may be a worthydai 1d 
proposition to explore the feasibility of developing the 
fish meal industry with Japanese collaboration. If such ' 
an agreement is entered into we may aim to export fish 
meal worth $ 10 million. These exports will rise much 
faster later after the industry gets established in India 


and competitive prices can be quoted. 


Preserved Fruits and Vegetables 


Japan does not allow imports of fresh fruits and 
vegetables freely because of health considerations. 
Imports of fruits having seeds are almost totally banned. 
Local supplies are inadequate. Therefore, there are 
considerable imports of preserved fruits and vegetables 
though none from India as will be clear from the 


following figures. 
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Imports of Preserved Fruits 
and Vegetables 


(Value in million $) 


Total Imports Imports from 
India 
1964 18.0 Negligible 
1965 21.7 v4 
1966 2.2 
1967 24.8 " 
1968 24.2 " 


Japants buying capacity is rising with the rise 
in the per capita income. With an increasing level of 
sophistication in the way of living, the consumption 
of canned fruits and vegetables has been rising. Due 
to the restrictions imposed, however, imports have tended 
to remain static around § 25 million. It is expected 
that these restrictions will be reduced gradually from 
January 1970 onwards, and that imports will rise. 
Another factor is that at present preserved fruits 
and vegetables are subject to import duties ranging 
from 8 to 40 per cent. These duties are expected 
to be reduced to 5 to 20 per cent by January 1, 1972. 


This will also help to increase the imports. It may 
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. my . 
be expected that by 1974 imports will double to around 
£50 million. Thereafter, the growth may be at least 


10 per cent per annum ( a little higher than the zgrowth 


rate in income ). 


At present, India's share is only § 5,000 
which is a fraction of one per cent of Japan's imports. 
The Japanese visiting India like Indian mangoes, 
gauvas and other fruits typical of India. Therefore, 
it should not be difficult to develop the market, 
provided we take steps to improve our canning 
and packing, develop contacts with leading super 
markets and departmental stores, advertise properly and 
ensure regular supplies. In the initial stages, the 
exports to japan may be dore through bulk exports to 
Hong Kong where the product would be retail-packed, 
till such time as India improves her retail packing 
techniques and - develops . contacts in Japan through 


their trading companies. 
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a. 


In 1968 the figures for imports were as below: 


Imports of various types of preserved 
fruits and vegetables 


Fruits preserved with sugar 

jams 

Marmalades & fruits jellies 

Fruits fymes and pastes 

Tomato juice in air tight 
containers 

Orange juice 


. Pineapple juice 


Other fruit juices 

Fruits preserved by freezing 

Fruits preserved by sulphur 
dioxide gas for further 
processing 

Peel of fruits preserved in 
brine ete. 

Canned fruits 

Nuts/dry fruits prepared and 
preserved 

India's share in these 

All others 


TOTAL 


Quantity MT 


4,315 
197 
77 


Value '0Q00 


It will be observed from the above data that 


. canned fruits are the most important; India will do 


well to concentrate on then, especially mangoes, guavas 


and other fruits that ae Indian specialities. 


There are 


also good prospects for tomato juice and exports of 


nuts and dried fruits, 


It should be also possible to 


= 
- 
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‘introduce special vegetables, but the prime need is to 


improve and expand processing facilities in India. India 


could well aim at exporting preserved fruits’ and 


vegetables worth $ 5 million per year by 1974. 


Tea and Coffee 


Japan consumes both tea and coffee but it 


appears that the Japanese prefer tea. Therefore, con- 


sumption of tea is nearly double that of coffee. This is 


probably because there is local production of tea and 


none of coffee. 


The relative consumption of the two 


beverages is given below: 


eR 


d/ 


L/ 
Estimated Consumption of Tea and Coffee 


Estimated on the 


exports. 


1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 


('000 MT) 
Tea Coffee 
71 15 
80 17 
82 22 
76 19 
88 46 
91 41 
NA 46 


basis of production + imports - 
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Though tea has continued to occupy the first 
place, it appears that gradually coffee is also becoming 
popular. Therefore, while during 1962-67 consumption of 
tea increased by 28 per cent that of coffee rose by 206 
per cent. If this trend continues in future coffee may 


well become more important than tea. 


Despite the larger consumption of tea, imports 
of tea are marginal to fill the gap between the local 
supply and the demand. aAs for coffee, since none is 
grown in Japan all requirements have to be met through 
imports. In 19608, while imports of tea were only 5,000 
tons those of coffee were 46,000 tons. Therefore, from 
exporting country's point of view, coffee is more 
important. However, under the Coffee Agreement, India 
has not been allotted any quota for export to Japan. 
The prospects for coffee will depend upon getting a 


quota for which India should press. 
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Japanese Imnorts 


total Imports ('000 MT)'Imports from India(Tonnes) 
' ! -3 


Tea Coffee '! Tea ' coffee 
ES ee a 
1962 2 15 - - 
1963 Ke ph st Z 
1964 22 ae ~ - 
1965 4 19 70 - 
1966 y 3 46 209 - 
1967 5 Al 254 . 
1968 5 47 582 a" 


It will be observed from the above table that 
India's share in Japan's coffee market is nil and in 

tea it was 12 per cent in 1968. Out of the total imports wu. 
5,000 tons of tea, more than 4,000 tons is of black tea, 

as distinct from green tea. The bulk of the imports are from 
Ceylon through Lipton's and Brooke Bonds. Tea is subject 

to quota restrictions and there is a control on importers. 
India can sell more if a larger guota is given for Indian 
tea and the control is broken. It appears that the Japan- 
ese prefer the Darjeeling and other high grown Indian tea. 
It is therefore, possible to increase our share, but even 

if India gets a share of 25 per cent by 1974, the earnings 
will be only g 1.8 million at 1968 prices. If India 


can sell more packed tea in retail containers, earnings 
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may go up to § 2 million. India should press for a 
larger quota for tea especially when there is no quota 


for Indian coffee. 
Tobacco 


Japan's import of tobacco has risen from 
¢ 32 million in 1962 to $ 48 million by 1968. 
While India is a big exporter to many other countries 
her share in the Japanese market has generally been 


lowe The position will be clear from the following 


Statistics. 
Import of Tobacco 

' Quantity '000 MT ' Value (Million 

'Total'From 'Indiats 'Total 'From ‘India's 

- 'India'Share % ! 'Tndia ‘Share 
1962 18 el 3.9 32 04 5 
1963 16 LS Sac ou Lew 4.2 
1964 29 Se. 12.4 47 2.6 eo 
1965 25 Qed Zao 45 ot i.2 
1966 32 1.5 4.6 62 1.9 x 
1967 30 et 9.0 SF es met 
1968 at Se igee 48 4.0 See 


 _ 
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In Japan all purchases, imports and sales of 
tobacco are through a monopoly organization. U.S.A. is 
the biggest supplier of tobacco to Japan having a share 
of 55 per cent of her imports in 1968. Greece, Thailand 
and Turkey are other competitors. In 19608 India was 
‘ able to expand her exports to Japan mainly because of 
certain restrictions placed on the import of Rhodesian 
tobacco. Imports have been on the whole static around 
30,000 tonnes per year. Therefore, there is little 
chance for expansion of India's exports. We should aif at 


maintaining our share at least at the present level. 


Though it may not be possible to sell more 
tobacco, there appears to be some scope for developing 
exports of cigarettes. In 1968, Japan imported 1,392 
million cigarettes valued at $ 5 million. Most of the 
imports are of internationally known brands from Ryukyu, 
West Germany and USA. If India exports U.K. brands of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company there will be good prospectSe 
In the first few years it will be a hard task as a demand 
will have to be created for Indian cigarettes and the 
initial cost of advertising will be high - may be 15 = 20 
per cent of the expected sales value. However, once 
the market is created it is reasonable to expect that 


there will be a continuous expansion. Therefore, while 
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we may not expect an export of the order of more than 
g 1 million by 1974 there is every possibility of th~ 


exports expanding steadily thereafter. 


Hides and Skins 


Japanese imports of hides and skins have expanded 
from 4 63 million in 1962 to § 74 million by 1968. 
Imports have risen faster in volume than in value from 
143,000 tons to 195,000 tons. Exports from India have 
declined, because of India's policy of exporting. leather 
in preference to hides and skins. In Japan there is 
also a growing market for undressed fur skin; imports of 


these have been increasing steadily as will be clear 


from the following data:- 


Japanese Imports 
(Value Million §$) 


' Hides &' Skins y Fur Skin 

; Total '* From v' Fotali ! From 
pie: a ; ' India 1 t trail a 
1962 Gite 1 0.2 0.6 Neg. 
1963 59.3 Ov 1.6 Nee. 
1964 58.5 0.2 565 Ne ge 
1965 58.9 - Bes Neg. 
1966 98.4 Od 10.3 Ne ge 
1967 (4.7 Tee tee Neg. 
1968 74.1 0.01 S.7 Nil 


a EE ne SS ee ne a ey 


om 


%: 


fo, 


In fur skin, imports from India are negligible. 
USSR is the biggest supplier with a share of half of the 


total; Poland is the second biggest exporter to Japan. 


India's exports of hides and skins which have 
been falling will soon become nil because of her policy 
of gradually banning their exports. Efforts should not be 
directed towards developing trade in fur skin. It is, | 
however, worthwhile noting there that though Japan has 
been leaving some of the simpler and cruder activities 
to the léss developed countries, she still chooses to 

import hides and skins in preference to leather. There- 


fore, importsof hides and skins are rising steadily. 


Vegetable Oils and Oil Seeds 

While Japan has banned the imports of vegetable 
oils, India normally does not ailow export of oil seeds except 
for small quantities of hand picked groundnut kerrel. So 
long as these policies are pursued by the two countries 
there can be no prospects for trade in these commodities. 
If Japan allows import. of vegetable oils or India permits 
export of oil seeds, there can be a big volume of trade, 


especially in groundnuts, linseed and cotton-seed. 


There are large imports of copra, palmnuts and soyabeans 
into Japan; but.as these are not produced in India, she 


will not be in a position to take advantage of this 


market. 


For groundnut, China and Nigeria are the chief 
suppliers. Linseed is imported mainly from Canada; 
copra and palm oil from South East Asia. Cotton-seed 
is supplied largcly by Nicaragua, Nigeria and Thailand, 
Soyabean is imported from USA and China. Other oil 
seeds are imported largely from USA and Canada. India's 


share is nil. The position is summarised as follows: 


Japan's Imports of Oil Seeds 


(Quantity 'OOO MT) 
1965 1966 1967 1968 


Total Oil seeds 2676 3, 200 3,202 3,482 
Copra 94 108 112 126 
Soyabean — 1,847 "25168  ‘Byae ~ag4ee 
Linseed , 103 117 107 100 
Canada 102 116 107 99 
Cotton-seed ee 266 216 246 
Nicaragua 130 112 67 37 
Nigeria 29 65 50 47 


CGGRE At cue) 


1965 1966 1967 1968 


Groundnut | 25 38 30 49 
China 12 15 12 14 
Sudan 1 2 4 it 
Nigeria 6 15 9 15. 
India Neg. Ne ge Nege Nege 


It will be observed from the above table that 
soyabean is most in demand and it is not produced in India. 
The second and the third place go to cottonseed and 
linseed. There are also considerable imports of rape 
seed (250 ,000 tons in 1968), mustard seed (8,000 tons) 
and sesame seed. Besides the policies of the two 
countries, shortage of supply and higher Indian prices 
are other obstacles. If these conditions continue, there 
can be no prospect for India exporting oil seeds to 


Japan. 


Wood 


Japan is a big importer of wood required in 
certain industries and in construction works. Imports 
have increased rapidly from § 287 million in 1962 


to g 1036 million in 1968. India has been exporting 
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only sandal, rose and teak wood. Our exports have 
increased faster than the total imports of Japan. 

This has raised india's share from 0.1 per cent in 1962 

to 0.6 per cent by 1968. USA, USSR, Sabah and Philippines 
are the major suppliers. In 1968 they had a share of over 


four-fifths. 


During 1962-68 imports have risen as shown 


below:- 


Imports of Rough Wood by Japan 
(Value Million $) 


Total Imports from 
Imports India 

1962 287 04 

1963 305 O.7 

1964 394 0.9 

1965 453 1.8 

1966 618 220 

1967 838 208 

1968 10 36 529 


Japan is importing large guantities of broad 
leaved wood from tropical countries of South East Asia. 
It should not be difficult to export Indian broad 
leaved wood for the manufacture of pulp, and larger 
quantities of teak and other timber for construction. There 


are also possibilities of further expanding the sales of 
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Sandal and rose wood. India can reasonably aim at 


having a share of one per cent by 1974. This would 
imply exports of the value of § 20 million if Japanese 


imports continue to grow at the same rate (24% p-a.) 


as in 1962-68. 


In order to achieve these. targets, it will be 
necessary to reduce the freight rate to the level 
of thoge charged by India's competitors who have a 
locational advantage. This will be possible only if 
bigger freighters sail from India and special rates 


are charged for low value high bulk product. 


fotton 

In Japan domestic production of cotton is 
negligible at 1 thousand tonnes per annum. Thus, the 
entire requirements of her cotton textile industry are 
met from imports. The structure of Japan's textile 
industry has undergone a considerable change in the 
last two decades. There has been a downward trend 
in the production of cotton fabrics. Their monthly 
average production has declined from 257 million square 
metres in 1962 to 229 million sqe metres in 1968. 


This trend is continuing and in January 1969 production 
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was 220 million sq. metres. Though cotton fabric production 
has declined; @tton yarn production has risen from 41,000 
tons per month in 1962 to 44,000 tons per month by 1968 

to meet an increased demand for towels etc. There is 


also increased production of cotton blended fabrics. 


During 1963-06, imports of cotton remained 

static around 700 thousand tons per year, but in 1967-68 
there was a spurt in imports because of the increased 

use of cotton for bend ng with synthetic fibres. While 
in earlier years pure synthetic fabrics were more popular, 
recently the demand has converged towards blended fabricse 
While it may be difficult to assess correctly the future 
trend in the context of quick changes in consumer pre- 
ference, it is expected that at least for the next few 
years there will be a greater demand for blended fabrics. 
Therefore, cotton imports may continue to rise and may 
reach 900 thousand tons by 1974. The imports in the last 


few years have been as indicated below: 
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Japan's Import of cotton Excluding 
Linters 


Quantity Imported ('000 MT) 


Year Total From India ‘India's share % 
pS a ee Ee 
1962 602 46 146 
1963 707 47 6.6 
1964 692 39 5.6 
1965 702 35 4.9 
1966 704 25 306 
1967 753 or 4,9 
1968 808 32 309 


It will be observed from the above table that 
India's share in the Japanese market has declined from 
7.6 per cent in 1962 to 3.9 per cent by 1968. This 

has happened due to a number of factors chief among 
which are the changes in the pattern of demand for cotton 
in Japan, the supply constraints in India and uncompetitive 
prices quoted for Indian cotton. Up to the early sixties 
Japan used to import large quantities of short staple 
cotton for producing low count yarn and India had a share 
in it. Gradually; however, the production of coarser 
yarn and cloth has declined and this has reduced the 
siZe of the market for short staple cotton. In future, 
the demand will increase further in favour of long 


staple cotton for blending with synthetic fibres and 
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producing fine cotton cloth instead of coarse cloth. . 


In India, there is an overall shortage of cotton 
especially of long staple cotton. The area under Bengal 
Deshi Variety has been partly diverted to better variet- 
ies thereby reducing the supplies of Bengal Deshi which 
used to be popular with Japan. This has resulted in 
India's not being in a positionto offer as much Bengal 
Deshi as could have been sold. In future also this 
supply constraint is expected to continue, as additional 
production of cotton is intended to be used for import 
substitution in India rather than for export promotion. 
Therefore, even if there is a demand in Japan, India 


will find it difficult to offer large quantities. 


Indian prices and terms of sales are also not 
competitive. The USA is the major supplier accounting 
for 29 per cent of the total imports in 1968. Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Tanzania, UAR,.Sudan, USSR and Brazil are 
other competitors. In the case of many of these 
countries, cotton is a major export product and they are 
prepared to buy Japanese goods against larger imports 
of their cotton. USA is able to offer better terms 
because of her balance of payments position and the 


need for exporting large quantities of cotton. 
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For the reasons explained above India cannot 
expect to effect larger sales of cotton to Japan. She 


may at the most aim to maintain her cotton exports at 


the average level for the last five years. 


Coal 

Domestic provuction of coal has been small 
and the seams are gradually becoming exhausted. The monthly 
average production has gone down from 4.6 million tons in 
1961 to 3.8 milli6n tons in 1968. Japan is trying to 
reduce dependence on coal by greater use of electricity 
and gas. During 1961-68 the eaeabction of electricity has 
nearly doubled from 103 million kwh in 961 to 194 kWh 
in 1968 and that of gas from 20,532,000 million kilo 
calories in 1961 to 38,000,000 million kilo calories in 
1968. While this has reduced the share of coal in the 
total consumption of energy; the overall consumption 
of coal has been rising. This has raised the imports, 
but imports from India have been negligible. The follow- 


ing data clarifies the position. 
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Import of Coal 
(Million MT) 


aap ST Eee 


Total India's Share 
Imports Quantity q, of Total 
1962 LeeG 0.02 Qe At 
. 1963 2143 - s 
1964 ie ee 0.01 0.08 
1965 ty om 0.008 0.05 
1966 19.5 0.005 0.05 
1967 aOeo “ pe 
1968 32.4 0.004 - 


India has not been able to export more ccal 
to Japan in spite of a rising demand because ‘most of 
the imports into Japan (92% in 1968) are of coking 
coal which India is not able to spare. In Japan's 
import of 1.5 million tons of anthracite coal, India's 
share at 5,000 tons is negligible; this is because India 
is not able to compete with the Republic of Korea, China 
and Vietnam who have a locational advantage. South 
Africa who has a locational disadvantage over India is 
also a big supplier of anthracite coal to Japan accounting 
for one-fourth of her total imports of this item. In 
1968, the c.i.f. price from South Africa was # 21a 
ton. Considering that the freight from India is g 7 
evuon, the f,6.b. price from India should be $ 14 a 


ton to be competitive with the South African price. 


LOO 


; 
4S such a price would be unremunerative, India has no 


bright prospects in exporting Anthracite coal to Jap ane 


Miea 
In 1968, Japan imported 18,000 tons of mica 

Valued at $ 4.4 million, Observing the size of the ; 
electric industry this indicates that Japan is a smal] 
market for mica, as substitutes of mica are being 

used. India enjoys a share of three-fourths in 
terms of value and hence the chances for further 
expansion are little. Brazil is the major competitor 
for mica blocks and Madagascar for mica splittings. 


In mica waste India has a virtual monopoly. 


Imports in 1968 


(Quantity MT) 
(Value '000 $) 


y Total 'Imports from ‘India's share 

; : India ' 

: Qty. ' Value ' Qty. ' Value' gty.' Value 
Mica Blocks 2,008 2,084 47E 1,792 23 86 
Mica Split- 

tings 1,053 1,904 652 1,239 62 65 
Mica Waste 2,387 eid. 2086 189 87 90 
Mica un- ) 
worked 12,780 114 2 12 - - 


ene 
» 


—— 
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The demand for bike is not expected to rise in 
future because of its substitution by synthetic products. 
The only scope for increasing earnings is by selling ele- 
ments instead of micae If we are able to do so earnings 


are bound to go up. 


Japan is interested in buying elements because 
it will be economical to her. According to the informa- 
tion gathered from trade, in India daily wages for a worker 
in element manufacturing ee 5 and the output is 4 kg. 
per daye In Japan the wages are Rse 18 per day and the 
output 8 kgs, Thus the labour cost in India is Rs. 125 a 
kg. against Rs. 2.25 a kge in Japan. If India exports 
elements she will gain Rs. 1.25 a kg. and Japan will save 
Ree 1 a kge In spite of advantages to both countries, so far 
there are no exports of elements because of lack of produc- 
tion facilities in India. For creation of production faciliti 
the only step required is to allow the import of dies, 
wiring and copper. Japants elements for certain purposes 
are complicated and dies for them according to exact speci- 
fications are not available in India at any rate and 
so the end users in Japan do not feel confident about 


Indian made dies. The cost of die is Rs. 5,000 which has 


a life of one year and can produce two million pieces. 
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Wire and copper requirement is around 10 per cent of the 
export price. There will also be need to import some 
gauging metres. It may be estimated that the overall 
import content will be around 15 per cent of the 

export price. There will be still considerable net gain 
to India specially in case of mica waste as will be 


clear from the following figures. 


Expected price of 1 kg. of elements 


of mica 13 “She 
Import content in elements including 

dies, etc. 2 SNe 

Net realisation on elements 11 she 


Existing export realisation on 1 kg. 
scrap 1 she 


Additional foreign exchange earnings 
per kg. 10 she 


It will be observed from the above data that if 
instead of mica serap the element is exported, there will 
be ten-fold additional increase in export earnings from 
% 189 thousand to g 2079 thousand. ‘There will be ar 
Maastion to the earnings of foreign exchange from the was-= 
te of mica blocks and splittings also by exporting 
elements but in those cases the gain will be much lower. 
It may be expected that overall exports can rise from 


Z 3.2 million to g 6 million by 1974 if this item 


is given special attention. In order to get the maximum 


advantage, it will be necessary to enter into long-term 
contracts with consumers in Japan and deliver according 


to the schedules agreed upon. 


Tron ore 


Japan isthe third largest producer of iron and 
steel in the non-communist world; only U.S.A. and West 
Germany have larger production. Japanese production has 
-inereased from 22 million tons of crude steel in 1960 
to 67 million tons in 1908. The Japanese steel industry 
is going in for speedy expansion to reach the level of 100 
million tons by 1972-75. Once this level is reached, 
they expect to slow down the pace of expansion to attain 


the production of 120 million tons by 1985. 


As domestic production of iron ore is limited 
to one million tons, the industry depends mostly on 
imports. In 1968, imports were 68 million tons, i.eey at 
the rate of one ton of ore for one ton of crude steel; the 
rest of the requirement was met by using iron and steel 
Scrape In future, supply of scrap is not expected to rise 
as fast as steel production. It is, therefore, expected 


that in future the proportion of ore used will rise. 
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It is estimated by the steel industry and thé trading 


eompanies that by 1975 iron ore imports may rise to 
150 million tons. Thus, during 1969-75, imports will rise 


by 120 per cent. Here, therefore, is a vast market 


for Indian exports of iron ore. 


In Indian exports to Japan, iron ore has a 
predominant place, accounting for half of the total. 
However, over the yearsIndia's share in total ore 
imports has considerably decreased, as will be clear 


from the following data ; 


Japanese Import of Iron Ore 


(Million tons) 


Total Imports Imports from India's 

India share % 

9 1.4 Oe 7214 
1955 DO 1.3 23.64 
1956 14.9 326 24, 16 
1965 3828 Vel 19,84 
1906 45.8 BOs 11. 22.07 
1967 54.4 10.6 % 19.48 
1968 67.2 12.6 18.55 


1/ Based on discussion with leading importing companies 
and one steel mill. 
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According to the estimates made by the industry, 
in 1969 the total imports are expected to be 80 million 
tons and imports from India 15.8 million tons. The overall 
imports will continue to rise but industry expects that 
during 1970-72 annual imports from India will be i5 mll- 
ion tons. By 1975 whon total imports are expected to 
rise to 150 million tons, imports from India are expected 
to be at the most 20 million tons. Even this will be 
possible only if some long term contracts are entered 
into. On the basis of existing contracts, sales to various 
Japanese steel mills will start falling from 1970, as will 


be clear from the following figures: 
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The imports under existing contracts from India's 


competitors will fall and the industry in J panne s*e: 

that bulk of the imports in future will have to be 

under long-term contracts to be newly entered into. 

However, in new contracts India will face tougher 
competition because in iron ore there is @ 'buyers market! 

and competition with Australia and South Asian 

countries will be acute. It is expected that competition 

with South East Asia will be less intense than in the 

past because “the mines in these areas are not very 

large in scale, and the ore deposits are dwindling. 

Furthermore, the loading facilities are not large 

enough to accommodate large ore carriers. In addition, 

the ores mined there, are of rolatively low ae 

The trend in this direction has already started as will 


be clear from Table &. 


/ 


problems 
The quality of Indian ore is considered good 


except for one or two minor snags. One of them is the 


— | ee eee eee 


— 


i/ Japan's Iron and Steel Industry 1968; p.140. 


Japanese industry feels that Goan ore is low in its 
ferrous content and contains a larger amount of 
impurities. Other Indian ore is generally acceptable 
except being lumpy which is a little disturbing 

as the Japanese steel mills will in future tend to 


prefer fine ores for sintering. These are, however, 


minor issues which can be negotiated; the Japanese 
industry on the whole is satisfied-with the quality 


and the iron content in Indian ore, 


The basic problem is of price. The c.i.f. 
price of Indian ore is § 2 per ton more than that 
of Australian ore. It is entirely because of the 
freight differential. The freight from Calcutta to 
Japan is $ 7 per ton as against § 4 to § 5 per 
ton from Australia or even Brazil. The lower 
freight rates from Australia and Brazil are mainly 
because their ships have the capacity of 100,000 tons as 
against the 35,000 tons capacity of ships from India. 
After 2 years,1.e.; by the beginning of 1971 freighters 
from pastealia are expected to be even larger having 
a capacity upto 150,000 tons and those from Brazil 
upto 200,000 tons. This will further reduce the 
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freight for the ore from these countries. It is expected 
that freight from Brazil will come down to $ 2 to 

g 3 per ton by 1971 is spite of Brazil's being 

at a longer distance than India. fhe reduction in 
freight rates has also become possible by a 'combination 


servicet which elimimtes empty ships from Japan. 


Japants steel industry is very anxious to lower 
the freight cost and a programme has been launched 
for the construction of bulk ore carriers. The 
shipping companies have been given loading guarantees 
by steel companies either singly or jointly with other 
steel companies. Therefore, for making Indian ore 
competitive, it is necessary that India develop 
facilities to berth and load ore carriers of 100,000 
tons at ports from which iron ore is exported. If 
Haldia and Paradeep ports are developed in full, it 


should be possible to got bigger orders for ore from 


Japan. 


India should also enter into new long-term contracts 
because exports under existing long-term contracts will 


start declining after 1970, Exports from other mining 


» r Cd , ‘ ‘ 


“ey 
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areas in the country are under renewable three-year 
Stkacts entered into by the Metal and Mineral Trading 
Corporation. The Japanese steel industry seems to 
have a preference for longer term contracts and 
one contract with Australia is for <0 years for 


100 million tons of ore. It may be advantageous for 


India to enter into a 10 years contract for ore from — 
the several mining areas of the country and get the . 
Japanese steel industry interested in coming forward with 
additional investment for development of ore mines 

and port facilities. The project for new investment 

can be financed by exports of iron Of@. Japan has such 
agreements with other countries and will be willing 

to go along similarly with India aiso. An important 
factor to be reckoned with; however, is that once Japan 
‘entors into commitments to buy the necessary quantities 
from other sources, India will have hardly any chance 

to sell mores Therefore; prompt action is necessary- 

The Japanese steel industry will have to be assured 

that mines and ports facilities will, in fact, be 
developed according to the schedules agreed toe Lt 

this can be done, India can expect to export 24 million 


tons of ore py’ 1974 as against the present expectation 
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of 20 million tons. On the basis of an average f.06'Dy 
price of Rs. 54 (f 7.2) per ton in 1968 this will 
mean a foreign exchange earning of $ 173 million by 


1974. 


An important eonside ration which has to be 
borne in mind when planning the export of increased 
quantities of iron ore is that in Japan the demand is 
largely for fine ores. According to the information 
furnished by a leading trading company, fine ore price is 
16 US cents per one per cent iron content. On the : 
basis of 60 per cent ore content, fine ore costs 
% 9.6 per ton against g 15.0 per ton for pallets. 
The conversion cost of both is the same and hence at 
Present pallets are not preferred. Briquettes are also 
not preferred. Japanese steel mills have large size blast 
furnaces and briquettes do not have enough strength. 
Since the first preference is for fine ore, we have 


to orient our future programmes of exvorts in terms of 


fine ore, 


Manganese Ore 
With the expansion of the steel industry in Japan, 


the demand for manganese ore has gone up but the share 
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of India has been gradually declining as will be 


evident from the following figures. 


IMPORTS OF MANGANESE ORE 


Quantity Imported ('000 tons 


Total Tndia India's share % 
SSeS SSS 
1962 359 145 40.4 
1963 368 166 45.1 
1964 559 340 60.8 
1965 1065 406 43.7 
1966 1140 421 36.9 
1967 1507 474 3160 
1968 1740 618 34.2 


With the technological developments that have 
been taking place in steel making, consumption of 
Manganese ore per ton of steel has fallen from 0.039 
ton in 1950 to 0.015 ton in no Col In future, there may 
not be much scope for further reduction in the ratio 
of manganese ore. On this assumption, by 1975 when 


100 million tons of steel is expected to be produced, 


ee 


31s C : teel 
1 alculated on the basis of data of cruce s 
¥ SeeAwbt Lon and manganese ‘ore consumption published 
in Japants Iron & Steel Industry, 1968. 
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imports of manganese ore may be estimated to be of the 
order of 2.6 million tons against 1.72 million tons in 


1968. 


India has a share of 35 per cent in Japan's 
imports’ of manganese ore but is finding it difficult 
to maintain this share, because prices for Indian ore 
are no longer competitive. India's major competitors 
for ferrogenous manganese ore are South Africa, Malaysia 
and Australia. The manganese content of their ores 
at 32 to 38 per cent is higher than the 28 to 3 per 
cent of most of the Indian ore. For the same price on a 
percentage content basis the steel industry prefers to buy 
the higher content ore because it implies a saving in | 
freight. That Indian prices are higher will be clear 


from the following table of prices that prevailed in 
1968: 


FP! S_OF FERROGENOUS MANGANE 
ORE DELIVERED IN 1968 


CIF Prices f All prices on 
per MT as supp- 30% basis 
lied 
India a 
30% basis 18.31 18.31 
South Africa 
a) Associate Manganese 
32% basis 19.66 18.55 
b) SS. Manganese 32% bssis 17.32 16.23 
Malaysia 2% basis 14.70 


14.70 
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The major reason for India's being uncompetitive 


is the higher freight rate as will be clear from the 


following: 
Freight Rates on Manganese 
Ore per DMT in 

India to Japan 5.88 - 6.16 

South Africa to Japan 4.76 

Malaysia to Japan 4020 

Australia to Japan 7-00 


South Africa which is located at a further 
distance than India levies a lower freight rate. 
If India has to become competitive in manganese 


ore, freight rates will have to be reduced. 


For metallurgical manganese the major competitors 
are Gabon, USSR, Australia, Brazil, Thailand and 
Philippines. In this case too Indian prices are 
uncompetitive compared to those quoted by the majority 
of suppliers as will be clear from the following 


figuress 
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1968 METALLURGI GANESE_ ORE 
PUR EPRICE 


Price CIF M-T. in % Quantity 
for 46/48% high grade purchased MT. 


ore 
Gabon 35.50 50 
U.SeSR- 33.00 8 
South Africa 33-50 40 : 
India 32.50 40 
Australia 32.50 50 
Brazil 31.50 40 
Thailand 30.50 . 10 
Philippines 30.00 20 


The quantities purchased have not solely depended on 
how far the price has been competitive and larger quantities 
have in fact been purchased from high price sources. This 
has Pappened because suppliers who quoted lower prices 


like Philippines and Thailand were not having adequate 


quantities to offer. India has a reasonable chance of getting 
a larger share by bringing down the freight rate and by 


entering into a long-term supply contract. The inhibitory 
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factor, however, will be that the other suppliers 


may also reduce the price. In balance, therefore, it 


would be reasonable to expect that India would be 
able to maintain her share at 35 per cent and earn 


£ 13.8 million by 1974 if prices are stabilised. 


Iron and Steel Scrap 

The iron and steel industry of Japan has been 
consuming ore and scrap in the ratio of 2:1. In 
future when crude steel production is expected to 
rise to 100 million tons, this ratio is not expected 
to be maintained. because of the difficulty in produgiale 
the additional quantum of scrap. The total raw 
material requirement will be around 160 million tons by 
1975. Against this, the availability of scrap is 
not expected to be more than of the order of 40 million 


tonse 


As will be clear from the following data the 


bulk of scrap is collected locally 


- 
* ‘ 
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ON TEBL S LY IN JAP 
(Million tons) | 
Home Production Imports | 
1955 | : 
1960 ied ee 
1965 18.6 3.4 
1966 20.1 325 
1967 24.9 6.7 
1968 NeAe 3.9 


Sources: 1) Japan Iron & Steel Industry 
1968 Edition. 


: 2) Japan's Economic Planning Agency - 
Economic Statistics. 


Imports fluctuate widely, depending upon US supplies 
Mini ch account for four-fifths of the total. India is 
the second biggest source and her exports were rising 
upto 1967. In 1968, there was a fall in imports 
from India due to supply constraints. The position will 


be clear from the following figures: 


IMPORTS OF TRON & STERL SCRAP (MILLION TONS) 


Total Imports Imports from Indiats share ¢ 
India 
Sg 3.6 0.15 4.17 
1963 4.6 Ge ae 6.74 
oe Set 0.32 6.27 
1965 344 0.44 12.94 
1966 ceo 0.42 12.00 
1967 Gav 0.50 7.46 
1968 3.9 0.37 9.48 


a on ee 
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Japan is willing to buy more scrap from India 
but for want of adequate supplies, India will not be 


in a position to offer more. Therefore, it will not be 


possible to jncrease India's export earnings from 


‘ this item. 


Industrial Chemicals 


dapan is a big producer and consumer of heavy 
and fine chemicals. In order to produce certain of 
these fine chemicals, many intermediate chemicals 
are imported, and in other cases imports are to ” 
supplement local production. As the local supp lical 
are not keeping pace with the demand, imports have 
increased in organic chemicals from § 75 million 
in 1962 to $ 170 million in 1968 and in inorganic 
chemicals from § 22 million to $ 63 million. 


Imports of various sub-groups have changed as follows: 
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IMPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMI CALS 
(Value Million §$) 


1962 1967 


I. Organic Chemicals 75 163 
i) Hydrocarbons 14 40 
ii) Alcohols, phenols, ete. Ld 14 
iii) Ethers, peroxide, acetates etc. 5 5 
iv) Aldebhde, ketone & quinone 
compounds 7 6 
v) Organic acids 7 at 
vi) Nitrogen-function compounds 13 a4 
vii)Organic-inor ganic compounds 15 42 
viii) Other organic chemicals 2 3 
II. Inorganic elements, oxides, etc. 16 40 
i) Chemical elements 6 19 
Seii) Inorganic acids 2 3 
“iii) Metallic oxide for paints 1 Me. 
iv) Inorganic bases 8 15 
III. Qther Inorganic Chemicals 
Metal compounds of inorganic acids 0.4 3 
IV. Radio Active Materials 2 9 
Ve Crude Chemicals from Coal 1 » % 


At present imports from India are very insigni- 
ficant largely because of the supply constraints in 
India. In 1968, the total imports of industrial chemi- 


cals from India were of the order of $ 525,000 composed 
as follows: 
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Imports from India 
(000 ) 


le Caprolactum 


2e Sulphonamide 
3. Chlorides and Oxychlorides 1 
4. Crude rare earth metal chlorides 474 
Se Naphthalene crude 2 


In the immediate future also, prospects do not 
appear .to be bright, but for a few exceptions. Japan 
will be interested in buying liquid chlorine if we can 
offer large quantities and enter into a supply contract 
for a minimum period of 3 years. Price should not be 
a problem because for India, chlorine is a waste 
material in the caustic soda industry, while in Japan 
there is a shortage; in order to produce more chlorine, 
more caustic soda has to be produced which Japan is 
finding difficult to sell. Therefore, she is interested 
in buying chlorine from India- In order to export liquid 
chlorine high pressure tankers will be needed which 
the trading companies of Japan are willing to provide 
if India is willing to enter into a long term deal. 
There will also be need for developing proper storage 
facilities at Indian ports of despatch. Methanol can 


sell up to about 10,000 tons a year, if India can offer 


1380 . 


reasonable prices, around %60aton f.o.b. The 
present price of g 64 is not acceptable. If it 


is possible to arrive at an agreement regarding price, 


India can earn around 0.6 million a year from | 


methanol exports to Japan. 


There is a world-wide shortage of acetone, 
and ethylene and Japan is interested in buying these 
products from India. In terms of value, however, they 


will not be big items. 


Japan is also very much interested in buying 
crude naphtha for her pertochemical ingisteies. but 
due to the supply constraint in India, it will not be 
possible for India to offer large quantities on a 
long-term basis. A beginning has already been made 
in this direction but it will be difficult to export 


after 1972 because of the rise in domestic demand. 


On the basis of the above assessment, at the 
most, India may aim to export industrial chemicals worth 
$ 2 million by 1974 and that too will depend upon 


our supply position. 
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Dyes, tanning and colouring materials 


Japan consumes large quantities of dyes in her 
textile, paint and paper industries. A large percentage 
of requirements are met from local production. Certain 
dyeing materials and elements are imported for further 
processing and making finished dyes. There are also 
imports of finished dyes for ready use. In India 
the dyes industry has developed fast and at present 
there is an excess capacity. However, the prospects — 
for export of dyes from India to Japan are not bright. 
Most of Japants imports of dyes, except for vegetable 
tanning extracts, are from industrialised countries. 
Imports of natural dyes and tanning materials 
have also declined because of the grater use of 
synthetic dyes. The pattern of imports has changed 


as shown below: 


IMPORTS OF DYES; TANNING MATERIAL; ETC. 
(Value Million $) 


1962 1967 1968 


Synthetic organic dyestuffs 


natural indigo and lakes 16.4 26.8 27.2 
Dyeing & tanning extracts oe 1 4el 4.6 
Pigments, paints, varnishes; etc. 6el 13.4 16 .O 
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In 1968, out of the total imports of $ 47.8 
million, India has a share of ¢ 65,000; this export 
from India comprised only synthetic resins and ship- 
bottom paints and no dyes. On the basis of the growth 
rate of 9.6 per cent per annum in Japanese imports 
during 1908-74 India may expect to export resins and 


paints and possibly some dyes worth fg 112,000 by 


1974. 


In Japan, with the rise in population, the per 
capita income, and consciousness about health and hygiene, 
the demand for medicines is rising. A large proportion 
of the rising demand is met from domestic production. 
For example, production of penicillin in Japan has 
increased from a monthly average of 31,429 hundred 
million units to 51,558 hurdred million units in 1968. 
During the same period Vitamin 'B' production has gone 
up from 10,984 kg. per month to 49,395 kg. per month. 
In spite of a fast growth in domestic production, the 
value of imports has increased more than four-fold from 


6 27 million in 1962 to $ 128 million in 1968. The 
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largest growth rate has been in antibiotics from 


$ 3 million in 1962 to ¢ 21 million in 1968. 


In 


absolute value, medicaments are most important with 


a share of 63 per cent of total imports in 1968, 


The pattern of imports of various drugs and 


medicines has changed as shown below: 


1962 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical 
products 290 
i) Vitamins, provitamins at 
ii) Antibiotics 2.9 
iii) Alkaloids of opium 
cocaine, caffein, quinine, 
etc. 1.4 
iv) Glycosides, glands & their 
extracts, sera vaccines 1.6 
v) Hermones 1.9 
vi) Medicaments ae 


vii)Pharmaceutical goods 


UeS-Ae 5 UeKe and Switzerland. 


countries have a share Of four- 


JAPANESE IMPORTS OF MEDICINAL AND 


Hz CKUTICAS RODUCTS 
(Value in Million §$) 


1967 


1968 


127.8 
8.2 
2 ae 
3.0 
0.3 
Toh 


8025 
4.7 


West Germany is the biggest supplier followed by 


The four industrialised 


fifths of Japan's imports. 
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Indian exports in 1968 were of the order of § 43,000. 
It will be very difficult for India to get a foothold 
except in some basic pharmaceuticals because of the 
availability of sophisticated medicines from advanced 
spuntries. She may expect to raise exports at the 
most by 10 per cent per annum to reach 75,000 by 
1974. 


Machinery and Transport Equipment 

Japan is a big exporter of industrial, 
transport and electric machinery and equipment. 
Even so, Japan is importing large quantities of certain 
machinery and equipment from other countries. In 1968 
imports were worth § 1052 million as against % 770 
Million in 1962. The rate of rise in imports was 5.3 
per cent per annum during 1962-68. In future, imports are 
expected to rise at a much faster rate because in the 
case of some of the machinery items, it is becoming 
economical to import components and spares rather than 
produce them locally, because of the rise in the wages 
of the Japanese worker. There ig a growing feeling in 


Japan that in the case of certain simple components 
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required for the manufacture of electronics, automobiles, 
power generating and distributing machinery and 

machines and their spares, it would be advantageous to 
import rather than produce them locally. It may be 
expected that during 1969-74 imports may at least 

double to $ 2100 million by 1974, 


At present most of the imports are of sophisticated 
industrial machinery and their parts from the industriali- 
sed countries especially U.S.A. and West Germany. India's 
share is negligible; in 1968 imports of machinery and com- 


ponents from India were only of the order of $ 60,000. 


It is difficult to estimate accurately the 
share of components and parts in total imports of 
machinery as they are not recorded separately in trade 
statistics. However, by a screening of the data 
available, it may be estimated that in 1968 the import 
of components and parts was of the order of % 300 
million or one-third of the total imports of machinery. 
In the future, imports of parts and components may rise 
faster and India may have a share of half in the total,ises, 


of the order of g 1000 million by 1974. 
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The prospects for India, however, will depend not 
so much on the overall increase in the Japanese imports 
as on the quality, price and marketing techniques of 
Indian suppliers. Considering India's production 
capacity and Japan's requirements, it may not be 
impossible to exceed a share of two per cent of Japan's 
imports by 1974. In absolute t2arms, however, this will 
mean an impressive figure of $ 20 million. There are 
bright prospects for India for the export of small 
transformers, switchgear, railway wagon components, the 
less sophisticated types of machine tools, sewing machine 
parts, centrifugal pumps and parts, valves, ball and 
roller bearing, bicycle parts, the simpler ranges of 
textile machinery and parts, electronic components, 
computer and office machinery, components, cast iron 
parts for machinery and components for precision 
items like watches. The pattern of imports of 


Machinery and equipment has changed as follows: 
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8 ~ BOUIPMENT 2 


(Value in Million $) 
1962 196 ‘7 1968 


Total: . oe Sc ieee 72 Fe. . O7e 1052 
of which power machinery.& parts..:. . 71 S32 81 
agricultural machinery & parts ae C7 3 Se 
Metal Working Machines | 187 , 5 143 
&) Machine tools for metal 160 51 133 
b) Others 3 27 fd 10 
Sewing machines and parts . | 3 Bs Be 5 
Centrifugal pumps and parts | ar 42 48 
Ball and roller bearings & parts : ee 6 6 
Switchgears & other electric. a 
| : machinery a?) 25 43 
Railway vehicles & parts | 2 3 1 
Bicycles & parts - 0.4. 1 


The sources of supply are given in Table 14. It 
is feasible for India to achieve a share of one per cent 
by 1974 against the negligible share in 1968, provided 
she takes timely and appropriate measures. The basie 
problems are discussed below. 


< 
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India las no experience of exporting machines 
and machine parts to Japan, as she has been exporting 
mainly raw materials. Though there are offices of 
the leading Japanese trading companies in India, the 
machinery users and manufacturers in Japan know very 
little of Indiats capacity in the field of machinery 
manufacture. In March 1969 a ton level delegation 
led by the President of the Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
Company (Toshiba) visited India and this has greatly 
changed the image of India as a producer of 1 ndustrial 
products. Even so, the image has not penetrated deep 
enough to cover all the manufacturers. Therefore, 
the first and foremost requirement will be to build 
the image of industrialised India in the minds 
of japanese machine producers and distributors. To 
begin with, prospects for India will be in the field of 
selling components and spares and simpler machines 
of older types needed by the smaller Japanese companies. 
Therefore, while bigger units should not be ignored, the 
target should be the small Japanese units who should be 
_ approached by their counterparts *n Indian industry. 


Sales and production engineers of small and mediun sized 


13 Y 


Indian units should visit Japan for convincing the 


buyers, conducting negotiations, and concluding business 


deals, as so far only the big industrialists from 
India have visited Japan for seeking collaboration in 


the setting up of units in India. 


| For the purpose of creating the proper image of 
industrialised India, it is very necessary that India 
participate in the 'trade fairs! for specialised 

_ products which are being regularly held in Japan from 
time to time. These fairs can be utilised not only 


for display but also for booking orders. 


Indian manufacturers know very little about 
the Japanese market especially in the field of 
components and spares. Negotiations, including hard 
bargaining, will be required and for this purpose, 
it is necessary that onc should know in detail the 
exact specifications and standards which are required 
in Japan. To this end, it may be desirable that either 
the Engineering Export Promotion Council of India 


have an office in Japan with a couple of engineers 
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knowing the intricacies about the machines, of 

the Embassy of India is strengthened to include a 
couple of market survey specialists on engineering 
items, These survey specialists snould continuously 

be in touch with the trend and progress of Japanese 
industry, and transmit in quick time information giving 


all necessary details to manufacturing units in India. 


In the field of components and spares there are 
two types of demand - one is for the manufacture of 
original equipment and the other is for repairs. In 
the case of manufacture of original equipment there are 
two types of units - (i) the big units producing ona 
large scale, who do not keep much stocks of components; 
in most cases they get the components on the assembly 
line from the sub-contractors who often are subsidiaries 
of the main unit iteslf. The others are medium and 
small scale producers who tend to hold a stock of 
components and parts required for a reasonable period. 
In the initial stages, India will nave a chance only 
of selling to the smaller unit. The requirements of these 


units are more of simple items which are produced in 
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India in the medium snd small scale sectors, which are 
unfortunately not well organised for marketing, and 
the quality of their products is also not uniforn. 
Even though these units are small by Japanese 
standards, their needs are large enough by Indian 
standards. Therefore, it will be necessary to 
organise production and sales through institutional 
arrangements to be'made for taking bulk orders, making 
arrangements for quality production and exports from 
India, and guaranteeing the quality and delivery to 
Japanese buyers. India has already lost a big 

inquiry for sewing machine parts because the large 
scale units in India were not prepared to supply 

the parts and the small units did not have the 


capacity to meet the volume of the demand. 


in gome fields, Japanese industry is 
hesitant to buy from India even when the prices and 
quality of Indian goods are competitive. Their 
apprehensions relate to whether the supply would be 
on time; they are not prepared to take any chances in 


this matter as it wiil hamper their production and 
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profitability. Therefore, for selling components in 

a big way it will be necessary at least in the begin- 
ning to arrange warehousing of the selected components 
in Japan, to the extent of ¢ to 6 month's requirements. 
This can be done either at the initiative of the 

Indian exporters or the trading companies who will 


debit the cost to the Indian exporter. 


In order to sell the components in a big way it 
will also be necessary for Japanese importers to be 
allowed to inspect the products at various stages of 
production right from the raw materials stage. 

Final inspection is not considered adequate. If we 
can collaborate with Japanese industrialists 

for manufacturing spares and components in India 
according to their specifications, their apprehensions 
regarding quality and delay in deliveries will be very 
much reduced and they will be willing to buy larger 


quanti ties, 


In machinery items, it would be advantageous 


if Indian interests are properly represented through 


forceful agents. This however, ig not an casy matter. 
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The leading trading companies may not be interested in 
representing India because they are already representing a 
large number of well-known companies from U.S.A., West 
Germany and other industrialised countries. Therefore, 
Indian industry may have to turn to the smaller trading 
companies. These agents may not be able to provide 

the same standard of service expected from the bigger 
companies, and therefore India may have certain 
disadvantages in the beginning. It may be overcome 
partly, if Indian industry has its own sales represen- 
tation through the State Trading Corporation of India 
or through’ collaboration of leading Indian manufacturers 
and exporters of engineering products. As it will be 
very expensive for individual companies to have their 
own offices, it should be advantageous for them to pool 


their efforts at least in the initial stages. 


On the import of certain clectronic components, 
Japan has agreed to charge the import duty on the value 
added basis, provided the raw material has been 
imported from vapan. As has been mentioned in 


Chapter 3, the industry is thinking of requesting the 
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Government of Japan to expand the list of products 
under this system. This is basically being done to 
import components and spares from Taiwan and the 
Republic of Korea. as a member of GATT the same 
concessions are available to India. If India can 
agree to import raw matcrials for exporting the output 
to Japan it will greatly help to develop India's 


exports of clectronic components. 


If the above recommendations are accepted, the 
exports of various machines and components from India 
may rise as shown below: 


IMPORTS FROM INDIA 


(Million $) 
1968 1974 * 


Power machinery and parts 

other than electrical - 2 Largely components 
for internal come 
bustion engines. 
Office machines and 0.018 ch 
their components & machine 


Machine tools 


4 

Textile machines | 0.025 1 
Sewing machine parts 1 
2 


Centrifugal pumps & parts - 


Ball & roller bearings 
and parts 


(Contd. ee ) 
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| 1968 1974 

Switchgears & other 

electric machinery - 1,5 

Railway vehicle parts ~ 0.3 

Electronic computors - 2.0 If we collaborate 


with japan for 
their production. 


Other machinery & components 0.017 4.7 


Total 0.060 20.0 


Time is a very important factor for achieving 
these targets. Already the Republic of Korea, Taiwan 
and Hane Kong have become big suppliers to Japan. Soon 
Thailand and Malaysia may be in the fieia. If Tega 
does not act swiftly, she may lose a big opportunity. 
If India can successfully develop exports of machinery 
and parts to Japan, it may open up other markets also, and 
the initial loss, if any, would be wore than compensated by 


the longer term development of trade. 


Leather 


In japan, footwear manufacture and leather goods 
manufacture are important industries. However, Japan 


has little local supply of hides and skins or leather. 
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Therefore, she largely depends upon imported hides and 


skins or leather. The position of the tanning industry 


“4s not considered sound by the Government of Japan and 


the Industry. Therefore the tanning industry is protect- 
ed through quota restrictions and import duty. Even then 
import of leather has increased faster than that of 

hides and skins. During 1962-68, while the import of 
hides and skins rose by 17 per cent from § 63.2 million 


to $ 74 million, that of leather rose by 152 per cent 


from § 4.9 million to $ 12.3 million. F, 


Whether this growth rate will be maintained in 
the future is doubtful. There is increased competition 


with synthetic leather developed in Japan. At present 


’ synthetic leather is costlier than natural leather and 


Some of its properties are also not up to the Standard 
Of natural leather, However, with further tech- 
nological developments and Mass production,synthetic 


leather will become cheaper and would be preferred 
for common Purposes because of econony in conversion 


Goat, Still the sophisticated population prefer natural 


leather, In future, thereforc, in the face of increased 


competition with synthetic leather, the demand for natural 
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leather may not rise as fast as in the past. It 
May be expected that during 1969-74 the import of 
natural leather may rise at the rate of 8 per cent 


per annum and may reach # 13 million by 1974, 


India was an important supplier of leather to 
Japan but gradually her share has declined from 
55 per cent in 1962 to 30 per cent in 1968. India's 
share has fallen because she is exporting only goat 
and sheep leather in which there is strong competition 
from Pakistan in price and quality. There is a con- 
siderable demand for calf and bovine cattle leather 
for which India had no export. There is also a con- é 
siderable market for reconstituted leather in which , 
also India had no share. Pakistan is India's chief 
emer Ry Better quality leather is imported from 
EEC specially from West Germany, It may be possibla 


for India to expand exports if she improves her tanning 


and increases supplies. However, *1e chances on both 
these points are not bright. Therefore, India cannot 
export to increase her share; her aim should be to 


maintain her share which would imply exports of $ 6 
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million by 1974. Even to realise this, there will 


be need of great.effort to improve quality. 


Footwear 
Japan is a big exporter of rubber and synthetic 


footwear. However, there are considerable imports of 
leather footwear specially from Italy. Imports have 
risen from $ 0.3 million in 1962 to % 3 million 

in 1968. Most of the increase in imports is from 

Italy which is the leader in the world shoe exports. 
Australia, West Germany and Switzerland are suppliers 

for spohisticated modern fashion shoes. India‘ts share 
in 1968 was negligible at § 4 thousand. There are 
considerable imports ($ 135,000) from China whose 

quality is not superior to that of the shoes from India. 
In shoe export, besides the price and quality of material, 
designs are very iimpcrtant for which India is far 

behind her competitors. Unless we improve our designs 
and mechanise our shoe industry it may not be possible 

to have a break through in the Japanese market. 

However, as it is, there is scope for selling more, 
especially chappals and handicraft shoes. Export earning 


cannot, however, be expected to be more than $ 50,000 byl1974¢ 


Waco 


Textiles 


Though Japan is one of the biggest producers and 
exporters of textiles, she is also an importer of 
certain kinds of yarn and fabrics of cotton, silk 


and synthetic fibres. India can reasonably expect to 


export cotton yarn, coarse cotton cloth and silk fabrics 


to Japan. The prospects for these have been discussed 


below: 


cotton yarn : 
Japan has been producing cotton yarn both for home 

consumption and for export. Considerable quantities 

of coarse yarn of 20 counts and below was being produced 

for exports. in recent years, however, many developing 

countries have started producing yarn upto 40 counts 

and some of them have even started exporting. As a 

result japan has lost forcign markets for the coarse 

counts. With the Japanese demand moving towards the 

more sophisticated fabrics, thie domestic requirement 

of thick yarn has also fallen. Further, Japan is 

modernising her cotton spinning industry by using high 


speed spindles and automatic continuous operation systemMse 
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These factors have mele it uneconomical to produce 
thicker count yarns locally thereby leading to rising 
imports of cotton yarn which will be clear from the 


following data: 


JAPAN'S TMPORTS OF COTTON YARN AND THREAD 


IE 50 EE A, See Ty 6 
Year Quantity ' Value ¢* Quantity ' Value 
t tome | '06Gcm |! tons '_ *000 $ 


1964 33 30 58 358 
1965 g 20 a6 400 
1966 26 26 37 356 
1967 10 , 382 7,560 59 265 
1968 14,727 10,700 22 400 


It wiil be observed from the above data that up to 
| 1906 , imports of grey yarn and thread were negligible. 
During 1967-08, with the modorpmisation of the spinning 
industry, there has been a spurt in imports of yarn 
especially upto 29 counts for manufacture of towel 

and grey cloth. The rise in imports has been due to a 
rise in a grey price in Japanese Some of the experts 


whom the study team met, expressed the view that it was 


not possible to import unless yarn could be exported 


from India in cones. The whole position is very fluid 


and it is difficult to assess exactly the future 


trends. There are attempts to use coarse synthetic yarn 


to replace cotton yarn. However, if yarn wound on 
cones can be exported at competitive prices, it should 
be possible to increase exports. Further, the history 
of world trade suggests that with the development 

of the economy, quite a few export items become import 
items, and Japan need be- no exception. Therefore, it 
may be expected that the fall in imports in- 1969 is 
temporary and by 1974 imports-of grey yarn may reach 
15,000 tons. 


In the past Indiats share in Japan's imports of 
grey yarn has not been substantial because of uncom- 
petitive prices and quality. In 1968 out of the total imports 
of 14,724 tons of grey cotton yarn, India had a share 
of only 37 tons. Pakistan was the main supplier (90% of 
the total). Taiwan was the only other important 
competitor, The Indian price for 400 pounds bale is £ 5 to 


£6 higher than the prices quoted by Pakistan. _ Japanese 
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importers also feel on testing, that the strength of 
Indian yarn is inferior: to that of its competitors. 
In May 1909 the domestic price of cotton yarn 

was Yen 1545 to Yen 1789 or $ 4.3 to g 4.9 per 


pound depending upon the quality of various mills. If 


India can offer yarn in cones at these prices and 

supply yarn of even thickness and comparable strength, 
she can expect to get a share of 20% in Japan's imports. 
This would imply an export carning of § 2 million per 


year by 1974. 


Cotton cloth 
Japan is a leading exporter of textile fabrics 
but at the same time she is importing substantial 
quantity of cotton cloth. During 1964-68 imports have 
risen from g 3.2 million to § 10.6 million. 
There are imports both of grey cloth and other cloth. 
For India, in the immediate future, the prospects are only 


for export of grey cloth and this hgs been discussed 


be lowe 


Imports of grey cloth have risen from g 1.02 


Milliion in 1964 to g 4 million in 1968. Imports in 
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1968 were 14,5 million square metres. It is expected 
that by 1974 imports will double to 30 million square 
metres. W“ith the fall in the demand for greys and 
the modernisation of the Japanese textile industry, 
it ida zradually becoming more economic to import 
grey cloth rather than produce it locally. The bulk of 
the imports (10.6 million square metres or 73 per cent 
of the total in 1968) is of grey shirtings. In future, 
there may be larger imports of grey poplin and other 
grey cloth also. The structure of imports in 1968 


was as below:- 


IMPORTS OF GREY CLOTH IN 1968 


Quantity million 


square metres % to total 
Shirtings 10.6 1304 
Poplin 0.3 2el 
Gauze 0.01 Ol 
Others 3.6 24.7 
es an 
Total 14.5 100.0 


Ee y——— 


As may be observed from Table 9, there are 
no imports from India. The Republic of Korea, Taiwan, 
Pakistan are the chief suppliers. India has no share 
because of her uncompetitive quslity and price. Mills 
in the Republic of Korea, Taiwan and Pakistan are 
new mills with better techniques of production than in 
India and the Japanese importers feel that the quality 
of their products is more uniform and better than 
that of India. Therefore, Japan prefers to buy from 
them, Moreover, they are thinking of exporting their 
cloth to third countries also. In the opinion of some 
of vhe importers, India has little chance in Japan 
unless the quality is brought to be at par with that of 


the cloth from Pakistan, the Republic of Korea and 


Taiwan. 


The argument about. quality appears to be an ex- 


aggeration and the more important fact is really 


the price. In 196 the average cei.f. price for grey 


shirtings was 58 or 15 Ug cents per square metre. 


The Indian price was about 15 per cent higher than that 
quoted by her competitors. In 1968 some trading 


firms sent enquiries for grey shirtings from Bombay 
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and again found that Indian prices were 20 per cent 


higher than those quoted by competitors. 
for 50" 


Japan is looking 
wide grey cloth in 30 yard pieces at 4 $ f.o.b. 

per plece against the Indian offer of 90 US Cents. 

If Pmdia can offer competitive prices, she may aim 

to get a share of 7 per cent which would mean an export 


of the order of $ 2 million by 1974. 


Silk fabrics 

Silk is traditionally liked in Japan especially 
for 'Kimonos'. Their production of silk fabrics, 
however, has remained static, partly because of the 
shortage of raw silk and partly because it is considered 
€conomical to import. During 1961-68 the local produc- 


tion has fluctuated as shown below:- 


PRODUCTION OF SILK FABRICS IN JAPAN 


Monthly average production 
(Million sq. yards) 


196 1 14.5 
1962 15.1 
1963 ieee 
1964 13.4 
1965 14.6 
1966 14.6 
1967 15.4 


1968 15.8 
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Due to the somewhat static production and 
the rising demand, imports have risen substantially. 
Indiats exports too have risen, but even so, in 1968 
India accounted for only 35 per eent of the total as 


will be seen from the following data:- 


JAPAN'S IMPORT OF SILK FABRICS 


('000 f) 

ot as Total imports Imports from India's 

‘Pe India share % 
1962 443 - O 
1963 876 - O 
1964 1,047 - O 
1965 1,547 - ) 

* 1966 ; 4,235 178 4.4 
1967 18,218 340 1.9 
1968 | 25 4947 788 3 


It will be observed that imports have risen 
substantially especially during 1967-68. India's 
share is very small. The Nepublic of Korea is the biggest 
supplier with a share of 62 per cent in 1968, followed by 
China with a share of 24 per cent. The Japanese like 


Indian silk for its texture and price is also not a 


problem, The greatest difficulty is the shortage of supply 


in India which in turn is because of inadequate availa- 


bility of raw silk. It may be worthwhile to import raw 
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silk from Republic of Korea which has a surplus, use it 
in producing fabrics, and export them to Japan. Besides 
increasing the suprlies, it will also be necessary 


to produce fabric according to the designs preferred 


in Japan for 'Kimonos!. 


The rate of growtn in future imports is not 
likely to be as fast as in 1967-68. It is estimated 
that during 1908-74 — will rise at the rate of 
10 per cent per annum. On this basis, the total imports 
by 1974 may be estimated at # 46 million. India 
may aim to have a share of 10 per cent, equivalent to 


$ 5 million per year by 1974. 


Jute Textiles 


eapan is traditionally a small market for 
jute bags and jute hessian fabric. Products meant 
for local consumption are rarely packed in jute bags; 
it is only items for exports like fertiliser that are 
packed in bags when so demanded by the buyer. There 
is also little demand of hessian for use as} «ing 
cloth and very little requirement of broad lo i jute 


cloth for carpet backing. Thus, the overall market 


is small which will be clear from the following data; 


3 inte Peer oe 


Year .' ' Imports from ' ' Imports from 
' Total ‘India 'Pakistan ' Total ‘India ‘Pakistan 
1964 559 559 - 2,541 342 - 
1965 58 57 - 4.4.3 ~ - 
1966 2 - ~ 507 -~ a 
1967 2,525 bs2a6 962 978 s pe 
1968 16,099 9,222 6,586 545 a a 


en es Me 
In 1967-68 there was a sudden spurt in demand for 
jute fabric for packing urea in which India also got a 
substantial share. In future, the demand is not expected 
to rise further. The chief competitor for India is 
Pakistan which quotes 3 to per cent cheaper price 
after checking on Indian prices. In order to hold the 
Market, India has to be competitive with Pakistan. 
At present Japan buys from India because Pakistan is 
not able to offer short delivery and needs 4-6 


months while India Supplies the goods in 2/3 weeks. 


The jute bags demand is small and most of them 


are imported from Thailand; hence the scope is small 
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Iron and Steel 


Japan is one of the largest producers and 


exporters of iron and steel. Though she is competing. 


in most of the world markets, she also imports certain 
warieties of iron and steel. In 1968 imports were 


of the order of $ 246 million of which 92 per cent 


was pig iron:- 


JAPAN'S IMPORT OF TRON AND STEEL 


'Quanti 000 MI 'Value(Million g 
, 1966 | 1967 | 1968 , 1966 ; 1967 | 1968 
Total 2,913 ~ 7,420" 6,680 134 369 246 
a) Pig iron, sponge 
iron etc. 2,881 6,507 “4,566 124 326 226 
b) Ingots & other eS 
primary forms 4 303 96 ck 27 8 


c) Iron & steel bars, 
rods, angles, 


shapes etc. 5 6 5 2 g 3 
d) Universal plates 
‘and sheets 7 2 i 1 1 1 
e) Hoops and strips 4 3 3 i. 2 2 
f) Rails 2 5 5 O1 0.3 ©) 
g) Wire 2 2 1 1.5 2 1 
h) Tubes, pipes & 
fittings 4 4. 3 3 4 5 


i) Iron & steel 
castings, for- 
gings unworked Ne ge 8 Ne ge Ne ge O.2 Nege 


1 OE  emEESeaaa aE 
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It is only in pig iron the India has some 
prospects for export to Japan. Her demand for 
pig iron is increasing faster than the local industry 
has been Bile to supply. Therefore, imports have 


risen as shown below: 


IMPORTS OF PLG TRON 


(Quantity in *000 MT) 


Total Imports India's 

imports from India share % 
1962 1,447 7 eo 
1963 1,549 rh 08 
1964 Le y-309 = a 
1965 2,624 “ = 
1966 2, 860 51 a 
1967 6,450 606 9.4 
1968 4,4% 740 Hof 


Japan has plans to expand the production of pig 


iron with a view to reducing the gap between demand 


and supply. This will gradually reduce imports and if 


her plans of production proceed as programmed, by 1975 


there will be no imports of pig iron. However, certain 


circles of trade and industry feel that the demand 


estimates are On the low side and hence there will be 


ell 


regular imports of pig iron, This, however, looks 
un 

| likely because local pig iron is cheaper than the 
imported one. The position will be clear from the 


following data: 


- ] N 


(Quantity million tamnes) 


1960. 4970 1975 


1. Pig iron demand 37.4 48.5 60.0 
2. supply from Local production 33,8 48.0 60,0 


a) Blast furnace pig irm 33.4 47.6 59,6 
b) Electric furnace pigirm 0.4 0.4 0-4 


3. Gap to be met through 
imports (1-2) 4.0 0.5 0.4 


a 


source: Orimtal Economist, April, 196% De 2266 


In view of an expected fall in Japanese imports 
of pig iron there is no long term prospect for India 
‘exporting this item. However, in the short run and — 
whenever Japanese production lags behind demand, India 
has 4 reasonable chalcee It may be expected to export 


pig irm worth g 5 million per year by 1974. 


on ler reciou qd 
emi-preclLou tone 


with the rise in income, the dansnd for diamonds, 


jewell ery and precious and sani-precious stones has 
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rism fast as will be clear from the following data:- 


| IMPORT 
(Value million @ ) 


1962 1967 1968 


Pearls unset, un stung 1.4 Lee 4,0 
India ~ - 0.005 
Australia 0.6 ae0 16S 

Di anondg 6.7 42.8 53.9 
India - 0.03 OO. 31 
Bel gium Lat 10.4 15.0 
Israel Ti 11,0 13.8 
S. Africa 0.8 4.9 ee, 
Hong Kong 0.5 4.3 22 

> 

Precious, semi-precious stones 6.3 24.9 24,2 
India 0.2 ia 263 
Hong Kong id 9.9 09 
Mexico 0.4 0.3 34 
Australia S.5 ay | 220 

Synthetic, precious, semi- 

precious stones 0.2 1.5 1el 
India e - je 
Switzerland Oy. 0 0.9 

Jewellery & goldsmith's & 

slilversmith'!s ware 4x3 La | seo 
India - 0.01 0.4 
UsGe As G46 ewes: 0.3 
Hong Kong O.1 6.3 0,03 


In future the denand will continue to grow 
and imports are expected to double g 175 million. The 


pulk of the denand has been for dianonds and precious 
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and sami-precious stones; in future also, this structure 


is expected to continue, Indian amt and finish in diamonds 


and stones is liked by consumers, Indian gold and silver 
jewellery is also very much liked by Japanese but it is 
just not available in the market. Price is not a 
problem, as Japanese trading companies feel that the 


Indian price is very reasonable, 


Even so India's share is low at a level of 3 
per cent, because of the shortage of rough diamonds 
and stones and lack of marketing arrangements for 
jewellery. If India can find ways and means to increase 
her own supplies of rough diamonds and stones and make 
proper marketing arrengaents with department stores 
through trading companies, it should not be difficult 
to get a share of 10 per cmt in Japan's imports by 


1974, implying exports of the order of 43 18 million, 


Perfumes. essential oil PL 

Japanese imports of essential oils and perfumes, . 
etc., have increased from Us $ 4.5 million in 1962 to 
US & 28 million by 1968. During the same period, however, 
imports from India have declined from US % 841 thousand 
to Ug # 312 thousand. The dasand for sandal wood ol! 


aL4 


‘and lemon grass oil, which comprised the import from 
India is falling because of competition from synthetic 
perfumes. As the prospect is not bright, at wil To Be 


difficult to maintain exports and they may fall to 


3 200 thousand by 1974, 


Aluminium 

In Japan, the demand for aluminium is ‘rising 
very fast. Due to shortage of raw materials, the gap 
between demand and supply has’ been rising. Therefore, 
imports have risen from 18,000 tons in 1962 to 172,000 
-tons by 1968. Most of the imports are from Canada 
(84,000 tons), U.S.A. (20,000 tms) and USSR (24,000 
tons)s In 1968 there was an import of 2,500 tons from 
India also. Prospects are very bright if we can quote 
campetitive prices. An important factor is that Japan 
prefers to import alumina and if we can arrive at an 
arrangement to produce alumina with Japanese collaboration 


large quantities can be exported to Japan. 


Summing up 
On the basis of the discussion above and assessment 


of other products, India's exports to Japan may double 
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by 1974 to $ 415 million (Table 15). 


Though Japan has been exporting a wide range 
of industrial and other products, India could parti- 
cularly consider the import of industrial machinery, 
fertilisers (especially urea), industrial chemicals, 
eleetrical parts and final products and light 


engineering goods. 


"7 
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Japan is industrially and technologically far 
more advanced than India. GSheis seeking collaboration 
largely from U.S.4., and west Germay for setting up 
joint ventures in Japan, leaving no scope for India | 
in this field. However, there are very bright prospects 
for establishing industries in India with Japanese 
collaboration for exporting their cutvat to Japan and 
third countries and/or for import substi be There 
is also considerable scope of collaboration between 
India and Japan in establishing industries in third 
countries and developiug exports of Indian goods tO 
third countries with the collaboration of Japanese 
trading compamies. 


Problens which are likely to cane in the way of 


joint ventures are Ai seuszed below s- 


a) joint Ventures in Indias: 
From the discussions held with Japanese industry 


and trade /t appears that they are specially interested 
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in joint ventures for mining iron ore, forging and 
casting, injection - moulding machinery for plastics, 
compressors, hydraulic machinery, ceramics like spark 
plugs for automobiles, harbour construction (mainly 
facilities for iron ore carriers of 60-100 thousand DWT), 
offshore oil exploration, making of finer fibres from 
jute for cloth, agricultural equipment and products and 
petro-chanical Endustries, Japan generally prefers to 
collaborate in those lines which can directly or in- < 
directly help exports to Japm. If these items are 


produced economically they can be exported to other 
countries alsc, | ’ 


at present, it appears that industry in Japan 
is not keen on joining hands wi th Tidicen industry in 
the field of manufacture of electronic components in 
India for export to meet the requirements of the industry 
in Japan, since she has already developed component 


manufacture industry in Hong Kong, the Republic of 


Korea and Taiwan which have a locational advantage 


over India. However, if India plans to develop the 


electronic industry in a big way for exvort to third 


countries besides domestic consumption, it should be : 


feasible to have Japanese collaboration to India's | 


advantage, 


+ * 
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In the field of automobile components also 


Japan is not keen m collaborating with India for the 


‘Sake of components required to feed Japanese industry, 


However, in this field also there can be prospects 

provided the collaboration with Japanese industry is 
intended for developing export to third comtries. In 
other import substitution industries Japan has collaboratec 
with India in the past and may be willing to do so in 

future also. Japanese enterprises however, visualised 
certain problems in collaborating with India especially 


in the matter of investmmt, 


The Japanese investor seeks the following favourable 
conditions for foreign investment which in the words of 


'Look Japa! may be summed up as follows :— 


le The enterprise interested in foreign investnamt 
should have a good partner in business in the other 
country, I%tis desirable that there is an institute 
which ca recommend an influential party, which can 
negotiate with the Govermment, banking institutes 


etc, in the other comtry, 


J Look Japan - Nov. 10, 1908, p. 13. 
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2 It is imperative to obtain quick permission for 
sd - 


joint ventures. 


Be The currency of the other comtry should be 
stabilised. 
4, The external trade policy of the other cowmtry 


should be consistent from the angle of supply of 
machines and raw materials; changes in the import policy 
at short periods would considerably hamper proper 


development of the venture set up by the Japanese investor, 


By Cheap, good quality labour should be available 
in abundance. Lowwage but low productivity labour is 


not attractive even if available in abundance, 


CO. Remittances of profit, dividend ete. should be 
permitted, 
ve There should be a guarantee for permission for : 


the withdrawal of capital. 


Be There should be no discrimination towards 


foreign ventures in domestic business, 


It appears that Japanese industrialists do 


not rate India high in some of these regards. they 
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feel that it takes too long to get Government of India 
clearances, tha$ India's external trade policies are un- 
certain and that the labour situation is not conducive 
for investment. Further, they want to have a share in 
management and sometimes find it difficuls to get on with 
Indian firms. They also prefer to have majority partici- 
pation to avoid management problems. In addition they 
are not happy about the taxation policies of India. In- 
Japan before arriving at the taxable income, more liberal 
allowances are granted for depreciation, price fluctuation, 
overseas market development etc. Moreover, the corporate 
tax rate is 28 per cent (for annual income if not more 
than yen 3 million or $ 80,000,) and 35% (for anmal 
income more than yen 3 million) if profits are not 
distrituted, The rate of tax is 30 per cent, if 

with te are distributed. These rates are lower than 

- 50 per cent of these in India. As there is no double 
taxation avoidance agreement with Japan, the Japanese 
industrialists and traders argue that the difference 
between the two taxes is an additional burden on the 
investing companies of Japan, In order to attract more 
Japanese capital to India there should be a double 


taxation avoidance agreement, 


While the above mentioned are negative points, 
there is also a positive side. Due to the size of 
the Indien market, the Japanese do not want to ignore 
India and would like to invest more if some of the 
problens they have in mind cen be satisfactorily solved, 
At present they prefer to invest in the Republic of 
Korea, Talwan, Hong Kong, Thailand and Malaysia in 
preference to India because they cmsider the regulations 
in these comtries more liberal than in India for 


forei en participation. 


If India can reduce the delays in decision 
making, make trade policies on a loger-tem basis and 


charge income tax earnings on Japanese companies at 


rates comparable to what prevail in Japa, itis felt 


that it will help a greater inflow of Japanese invest- 


ment in India, They also expect that India should 


be more liberal in allowing then a reasonable voice 


in managanent, especially in those cases where output 


1s largely meant for exports. If the Japanese give 


an undertaking to export more than half of the output, 


India would be well advised in giving them certain 


concessions on the lines they desire so that joint 
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ventures could be set up in India for boosting her 
2xports, 


(bd) Joint Ventures in Third Countries 


India and Japan can collaborate to the advantage 
of both the countries for establishing joint industrial 
units in the developing countries of Asia and Africa, 
Developing countries are giving emphasis to investing 
in infra-structure, textile and light engineering 
industries, While India has developed a ahatderaia 
production capacity for machines and equipment in these 
fields, in some of the components and equipment, we 
have not reached the sophistication reached in Japane 
The two countries can therefore join in setting up 
units meant to supply the complete plant and equipment 
required in third countries. India may supply iron and 
steel structurals, simpler machines, tubes and pipes, 

and may do the construction work and Japan may provide 
designs, sophisticated machines and the necessary 


supervision. 


The developing nations need long term credit. 


Japan is in ea better position then India to offer 
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| ‘gl 
credit; all the same, the Japanese industry would prefer 
that the participating Indian company provide credit 
to the buying country, if not for the same period as 
Japan atleast for half the period, thereby ensuring 
that the Indian company would have a stake in the 


suecess of the joint effort, 


Already there have been collaboration between 
India and Japan for establishing industries in third 
countries e.g. one in UAR and one in Ceylon. However, 
possibilities of further collaboration are bright 
especially in those countries which are located nearer 
India than to Japan. To begin with, possibilities are 
more for tnose Indian canpanies who already have colla- 
boration with Japa, Others also can have good prospects 
if they develop contacts with the Japanese mamufacturers 
and trading companies who take a leading part in these 
negotiations. India has to improve her image in the 
minds of the Japanese, If this is done, much more 
Indian machinery can be sold to third comtries ena 
otherwise possible, The cooperation is possible not 


only for joint ventures but also for service contracts, 
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c) Participation of Japanese Trading counamdes for 
: Sein an fats i. ee 


The Japanese trading companies with their 
vast ret work of of*ices all over the world are perhaps 
the best eqiipped for selling goods, as has been stated 
in Chapter 2, the: 


ZS. not only import and export to Japan 


but elso do the business of exporting from one country 
tO another country when they find it profitable. Som e 
of the Japanese tradinz companies have been successfully 
exporting some non-traditional Indian goods cto other 
ASian countries, The possibilities of taking their 
help are bright especially for simple machines, non- 
tradi tional consumer items etc. Indien exporters may 
benefit by appointing these trading companies as their 
sole-selling agents on a commission basis in particular 
countries for a minimum specific period. It may not 
always be worthwhile to appoint direct agents. “he 
additional conmission paid to the trading companics 
could be a gain rather than a loss in “he long rm. 
They mey be asked to give a guerantee for a minimun 
sale, As the treding companies cross check market 
conditions they may be in a better position to push 


up our sales. 


In order to get the trading companies more 
interested in such deals, it would be necessary to 
explore how the commission payable to then could be 


treated as having been paid outside India, not to be 


subject to Indian taxes, India would have had to 
treat the commission in this manner when it would have 
be@m paid to the agents in the importing comtry, 
Further, the Indim exporter should get the same sub- 
Sidies and other export assistance as he would be 
entitled to when exporting directly or through an 
Indian export house, It is not possible to arrive 
at my fim estimate of the amount of business which 
can be developed through this method, but it can be 
Said that it will have a multiplier effect, and the 
growth in business will be in a geometric progression, 
especially if the services of the trading compmies are 
used for additional trade and not by substituting for 
existing arrangements, In this context, the most 
promising iteus will be industrial machinery ad 
components to all markets, as also traditional itens 


to non-traditional markets, 


> = 


Chapter 8 
OPPORTUNITIES sND SPECIAL PROBLYIS IN EXPAND 


ING INDI AN BXPORTS 


AS would be clear from the discussions in the 
preceding chapters, Javan is a big and fast expanding 
market not only for crude materials but also for : 
machinery, components, spares, semi-manufacturers and 
consumer itens, In future, import of conponents, 
spares and consumer itens may rise faster than in the 
past because the per capita income is expected to rise 
four-fold by 1985, However, so far India has treated 
Japan only as a market for crude materials; often it 
is thought that Japan is a low cost producer and 
hence it will not be possible for India to sell manu- 
factured and seni-manufactured items. Because of 
this feeling, in the past very little effort has been 
made to sell manufactured industrial or consumer goods 
for Japan. the Jan anese are also not properly informed 
about India's capacity in the industrial field and 
have certain aoprehensions about buying from India, 
especially regarding quality and timely supply. fhis 


4s because no serious effort has been made by Indi ans 


coe 


to sell Industrial products, Big industrial houses 
have been going fa Japan basicially to find a partner 
for joint ventures; small manufacturers have been assum- 
ing that Japan is not amarket for then. These notions 
are, however, absolutely unfounded, If serious efforts 
are made in the right directions, the results will be 
‘much more rewarding than what would be possible in all 
south Cast Asian markets put together, Therefore, both 
the Govermment of India and India traders should make 
serious efforts to develop the trade with Japan in 


manufactures aid seni-manufactures. 


As India will have to make efforts for pene- 
tration from scratch, the first and the foremost need is 
for initiative and market Imowhow. It will be idle 
for Indian exporters to think that because the Japanese 
trading firms have offices in India they will take the 
initiative, This is not to say that there are no 
instances where the Japanese trading firms have take 
the initiative but they feel that as they have built 
their markets the hard way, India would also‘have to 
do the same, For this purpose, it is necessary that 


manufacturers' production staff and sales operatives 


aos 


Should visit Japan with Samples and details for dis- 
cussion and should be in a position to make changes 
in their product according to requirenents. In Japm™m 
negotiations are prolonged end hard and it would be 
advisable to send persons mowing the Japanese language 


or who are trained in the effective use of interpreters 


and whe should be prepared to stay for a long enough ~ 
. period. 


Japanese market cmditions are ever changing 
with regard to the type of product required, designs, © 
specifications etc. Sonetimes a sudden denend develops — 
for a product or suddently imports drop to a negligible 
figure. In order to have a continuous knowledge of 
the market there is a need for frequent visits by 
trade people. at the same time the India Enbassy 
should also be strengthened to collect regular ine 
formation and pass it on quickly and directly to the 
right persons in India. Yor some of the products, 
especiaily engineeling products, it may be difficult 
for the Fmbassy to mderstand the intricacies unless 
some engineering surveyors are enployed. Therefore, 


it may be better if the Mngineering Export Promotion 


eee 


Council open an office for collection of market intelli- 
gence and information, In the case of consumer and other 
products, the Bnbassy should be enabled to do better 
market intelligence work and develop closer contacts 


with the Japanese manufacturers and trading companies, 


As has been discussed earlier, it is vital that 
India's image as an industrialised country is built UD. 
In addition to what has already been said in Chapter 6, 
India should consider the opening of a trade centre in 
Japan where Indian products should be displayed; the 
items on display could be changed everv 3 months to give 
coverage to a larger number. The person in charge 
should be in a position to reply to all the queries 
end detailed catalogues giving full particulars should 
be made freely available, Besides, press publicity, 
participation in trade fairs, details of production 
fad lities, and supplies made to other cowmtries, 
catalogues with attractive photographs and details 
should be regularly sent to trading compmies and 


manufacturers preferably in the Japanese language. 


The selling has to be done basically through 


local agents i.e, treding companies of Japan. However, 


oo 


in the case of certain consumer items, seni-finished 
products and machine tools, it may be worthwhile if 
the State Trading Corporation also naar office, 
The STC may do selling and market intelli gence work, 
For some of the spares, compon@mts ete, it will be | 
necessary to keep ready stock which may also be done 


by the STC as and when local firms are not willing to 
do so, 


Japan is amarket for quantity and speed. 
Either a product is not needed or if needed is demanded 
in large quantity. In a number of items like silk 
fabrics, handicrafts, diamonds and jewellery, components 
and spares the basic problen is of the supply constraint 
in India. We should be able to supply large quantities: 
as and when required to fill the gap. For this purpose, 
“manufacturing units should be supplied adequate inputs 
speedily, whether domestic or imported. Further, 
manufacturing units should give preference to export 
orders and should be willing to execute bigger orders 
than those they have been committed to, by working 


overtime or by subcontracting. 


The delivery schedule is very important 


especially for industrial inputs, and commitments 
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should not be entered into if there are ay doubts 


about fulfilling them. The Japanese already have 
apprehensions about India's capability of adhering to i 
a delivery schedule nnd if India units fail in any 
sizable item it will make it difficult in future to 


sell not only that product but also others, 


If Govermment becomes more libeval in 
allowing imports of inputs for industries from Japan 
and allows greater facilities for collaboration it 


will go a long way in developing exports, 


For India, Japan will remain largely a market 
for bulk‘items like iron ore, In bulk items which are 
being exported or which cm be exported in future, the 
freight rate is an important factor. India has a 
freight disadvantage over other suppliers largely 
because of inadequate port facilities, Therefore, 
utmost attention should be paid to improve the port 


facilities for berthines ships of 100,000 DWT, 


Exports of some of the products like fish, 
fruit and vegetables, will depend largely npon 
development of adequate and hygeinic precessing 


capacity. Japan is willing to collaborate in these 
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fields, and this prospect should be fully expoited, 
especially when they agree to buy the output of these 
units. : 


India can corsiderably develop exports of 
non-traditional primary as well as mmufactured pro- , 
ducts to Japan by entering into link deals against import ie 
of Japmese products into India. gs India is importing 
machinery, fertiliser, ctc,, and in enay case, Japmese 
prices ere favcurable and the guality is acceptable, we : 
may consider linking exports of items like maize, cotton 


yarn, grey cloth, machinery components, spares with 


imports of machinery and fertiliser needed by India. 


Or" 
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Table 1 


PRODUCTION & IMPORTS OF MAJOR 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


rea 'OOO ‘Production! Yield Imports 
' hectares ' '000 tons! hectare/ '!000 tons 
, t ton 1 

Rio 
1955 3222 12,385 3,8 1,255 
1960 23Ng 12,858 3,9 150 
1965 3255 12,409 3,8 957 
1967 3263 18,770 6.1 509 
1968 3280 18,360 5,8 

W Fea 
1955 663 1468 2.2 2,238 
1960 602 1,531 a5 2,660 
1965 480 4287 ae 3,532 
1967 367 997 207 4,130 
1968 313 pena | 342 4,073 

B A eee 
1955 434 1,148 Bed 681 
1960 402 1,206 O40 30 
1965 245 Faeaat 209 5iz 
1967 | 207 Lite 5.6 “ 


5 385 507 1.3 808 
1960 307 418 1.4 1,128 
1965 184 230 1.2 1,847 
1967 141. 190 Le 2,170 
1968 Ness Nefie NeAe 2,421 


(contdesecere) 
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7 (contdeececee) 


Tae 


; . Imports 
Area {000 ,Production ,Field 13000 
shectares ,'00O tons rhectares/ asi 
ee 
Gas. Oe 
55 4 ™ 0.25 494 
<i 8 0.3 OS Fe ay ge 
1965 Nil Oel Nil 749 
1967 Nil Nil Nil 808 
1968 Nil Nil Nil 856 
Oo BAC Ce 
1955 75 150 2e0 aA 
1960 59 121 Zel 10 
1965 86 193 Lec 36 
1966 87 198 ooo a, 
1967 86 209 204 27 


Sources: 1) Bureau of Statistics - Statistical Handbook’ 
of Japan, 1967. 


Bure au of Statistics — Japan Statistical 
Year Books. 


2) 


ae LEO & Production Year Book. 


4) FAO - Trade Year Book, 


5) Ministry of Finance - Quarterly Bubletin of 


Yinancial Statistics, 


13. 


TARIFF STRUCTURE IN JAPAN 


Rate of Tariff: % 


Item 


Live Animals & 


Birds 

Me at 

Fisa 

Residue of Ani- 
mals (hairs, 


bones,horns 
etc.) 


Vegetables fresh 
or chilled. 
Fruits 

Coffee Beans 

Tea 

Tea Waste 

Spices 

Oil seeds 


Raw Vegetable 
Materials 


Vegetable Oils 


+ APPLICABLE TO GATT 
! "1 
peer al Rates Rates oncess- 


1 
t 


from Janffrom Janégional Rates 
1, 1969 '1l, 1970 'to become 
to Dec. ‘to Dec. ‘effective 
01,1969 1, 1970 &from ite 


@) ) ) 0 
0-25 0-18 Os17 0-29 
0-15 5.12 541005 . Sa7é 
0-20 0-8 0.7 0 
10-15 10 10 5 
0040 -- Hee 18 O=1'7 0-15 
0-35 0-29 0-26 ) 
0-35 3 > 0 
0-35 S129 226 fe) 
0-25 0-19 0-14 0-10 
0-40 0-24 Geel O~5 

(specific 

on some) : 
0~30 2765 0927.5  Om2d 

(svecific ; 

on some) 
0~35 O--16 0-15 On 8 


(contdssesese) 
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Table 2 (Contd. eee a2 


1to Dec, ‘to Dece ‘effect 
r31,1969 Sl, 1970 ‘fron Jj 


I. 


; from Jan. = Tant<al Ra 
Ttem ; t1, 1969 h 1970 "to bece 

: 

: 

: 


14. Preserved vege- 
tables & prepa= 


rations 25-25 17-30 17.32 1 
15. Natural Graphite O-15 Owl3.8 O-13.2 
16. Qre except, Molyb- 

denum 0 0 0 0 
17. Molybdenum 15 12 10.5 7.5 
18. Petroleum & its | 

Products O30 O-18 O14 O=15 
19, Acids, Gases etc., 

other chemicals 0.25 O-23 O22 O-20 
20. Vitamins, Anti- 

biotics & 

Organic Compo- 

nents, Q.30 O-20 O.20 Ve 
21, Medicaments to 

other Phar- 

maceuticals O25 - O21 Q=1S Te 
226 Natural Ferti. : 

lizers, Qn15 Q13 lez o 

2=S 2 

25. Other Colours, O20 O16 M14 12:5 

Uyes ete, On25 Q-20 17S nl Ze 
a dec O25 O20 17.5 11-95 
28. Essential oils pee oe ae 


29. Perfumery, Cos. 
metics & Toilet 


*teparations, 15-50 «12540 -10.5535 2% 
30. Glues & Gelatin 1625 &23 222 5-20, 
(contd. cecee) 


& 
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Table 2 (contd...) 


§ . APPLICATION 4 GATT 
Item {jGeneraljRates {Rates {Concess-_ 
4 {from Jan}from JmJional Rates 
: j1, 1969§1, 1970fto become 
yi Ito Dec. $to Dec. feffective 
i {31,1969 131,1970ffrom Jan. 


31. Photographic 
Films, papers etc. 20-30 12-30 10,5-30 7,5-15 


32. Cinematrographic 40. - eS ss , 
: Films 
33. Resin 5-20 0-16 O-14 5 
34. Disinfectants, 
Insecticides, etc. 20 16 14 10 


35. Condensation, Poly- 
condensetion & poly- 


addition products 10-30 8824 7x21 72¢5-17.5 
36. Rudber 0-15 0-12 0-10.5 735 
37. Reclaimed Rubber 10 z + a ee 
38. Rubber Tyres & ; 

Tuoves 15=30 12-24 10,521 12,515 
39. Hides & Skins 0 0 0 Par 
40, Leather 7465-25 8-25 7-20 5-12.5 
41. Leather Goods 15-40 12-32 10.5-28 7,5-22.5 
42. Furs 10-40 6-32 7-28 5-20 
43. Wood & Wood Products 0-40 0-24 0-21 On15 
44, Paper & Paper Board 0-20 0-24 0-23.5 2.25-22.5 
A5. Printed Material 0-15 0-12 0-10.5 0-7.5 

o | Silk, Silk & 

“ei a oa O15 Qv12 O010,6 - 76 
47. Silk Fabrics 20625 16-20 14-17.5 10612.5 


Y f Man-made 
48. or a 15-25 12-25 10.5-25 7.5-12.5 


(contd.....) 
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Table 2 (contde. sue) 


oo i es MnCl NEE 8 


' APPLICABLE TO T 
, Rates Rates oncession 


! 
General ,from Jandfrom Jangal Rates 
“ee tl, 1969 "1, 1970 'to become 
; rto Dec. ‘to Dec. ‘effective 


49, Wool Yarn 10615 Gal2  %&10.5  Be7c5 


SG, Cotton “_ oe 0 O O 

Sl. Cotton Yarn 7eS5alS 6e7-13e2 6e3-12e3 5e5a10.5 

52, Cotton Gauze 10-20 8,8417.6 8,2-16.4 14 

53, Terry Fabrics 10-20 8.841766 8,216.4 7-14 

54, Woven Fabrics of . 
Cotton 15=25 13,2-22 12,3420.5 10.5-12.5 

55. Man-made Fibres  (n25 0-25 025 74 Se 245 

Be” iny ) 0 0 0 

S7e Jute Yarn 20 16 14 10 

58. Jute Fabrics 25 23 22 20 

59, Carpets 15=30 24426,.4 21.24.6 15 

60. Lace or other ; | | ’ 
Fabrics 10-35 24430,8 21-28.7 15.28 

61. Linoleum 20 16 14 10 

62, Knitted Fabrics 15430 12230.8 10.5=28.7 7,5-24.5 

63. Garments 15-40 13,2435,2 12.3232.8 10.28 

64, Footwear 15-30 12-27 10.5-27 7,5~10 

65. Glass Products 10=25 8=20 7=20.8 518 


66. Precious & semi- 
precious stones & 
othr products 0-40 0-40 O—35 25 


* Specific on SOMG. 


contdes<¢e 
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Table 2. (contde. . o) 


a ee seen 


t 


t__APPLICABLE TO Gall 
' Rates Rates once sse 


‘General 
Item : 'from Janéfrom Jan‘ional Rates 
"1, 1969 '1, 1970 ‘to become 
: 'to Dee. ‘to Dec, ‘effective 
'31,1969 '31,1970 ‘from Jan. 
ES ye eI TN 
67. Pig Iron 10 8 7 5 
68. Ferro Alloys 10 8.13.8 ‘TImigse bela 
69, Iron & steel & most | 
of the products 5-30 8—_23 7223 6, 25e7edD 
70. Nonferrous metal ; | 
products 0~40 Om40 On-31.5 S=25 
71. Hand tools 15~40 12=£32 10.5=28 72 5—20 
72. Metal fittings 20-40 16-40 14-35 1025 
78. Steam Engines, ; : 
Generators & Boilers 15-20 12=18 1065—17 7.5=15 
74, Diesel Engines 15-30 12=30 1065=30 7.5—15 
75-¢ Machinery 5=20 B=14 e135 6m15 
%%~- Machire Tools 15825 8-21 Te l9 7—e0=15 
77. Electric generators, i : 
transformers & other 
machinery 20 12-18 10e5=17 7,515 
78, Electric motors 15-20 12-16 10,5=14 7e5<10 
‘Toe Radios 2035 14,4628 12..6824.5 (1725 
80, Televisions 30 16-24 14621 10-15 
81. Railway locomotive, 
' eoaches & wagons 15 12 10.5 79 
82. Tractors 15030°° 23-24 22-21 15 


(combtGs.secos) 7) 
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Table 2 (contdeee) 


es 


; APPLICABLE TO GATT 
, General, Rates Rates ‘Conceéss- 
: from Jan/from JanZonal rate 


Ttem 11,1969 ‘'1,1970 'to become 
ito Dec, 'to Dec, ‘effective 
lie 131,1969 '31,1970 'from Jan, 

aaaeensrvssntisgelesoarmepncsiclgiialiae 
83. Motor Vehicles & ; ws 
Parts 17 ob—40° 12-36 10.5434 75 5enP0 
84, Ships 0-15 12 10.5 705 


85, Optical Products 15-40 12-32  10,5-28 75-20 


86, Cameras 15aSO°: 12-84 10687 See 

87. Surgical & Medical : [es 
Instruments 20 12-16 10,5=14 7.510 

88, Watches & Clocks 5-40 An 32 35-28 - 10220 


(Plus speci- 
fic on some) 
89. Musical Instruments 15-30 12.24 = 1L0e5=21 = 7,5=10 


< (Specific 
20. Articles of Ivory20-40 wee 14.28 5.20 
91, Toys 20 16-24 14-21 510-15 @ 
. O26 Brooms & Brushes 5.-40 832 © 7-28 ace 
— 


nad gcse ET 
: ~ : 


Source: 1) Customs Tarift Schedules of Japan (1969) 

2) GATT - Tariff ~ Japan Tariff Association 
Scheduled under Kennedy 
Round, 


Tanre ~3 


JAPAN'S BALANCE OF PAYMENT 


(Million $ ) 
<>. es semen: mes Ga mee 
' ! 1968 
1961 '1965 ' 1966 ' 1967 '(Pro- 
; ' ' t 'visional) 
{ 1 I { { 
1. rade Balance =558 1901 2273 i158  ?2&a5 
a) Exports 4149 8333. 9639 10228 12754 
b) Imports 4707 6432 7366 9070 10223 
2e Services wae -884. 886 ail 72 770m 1306 
a) Receipts 1017 1564 1930 2182 2600 
b) Payments 1400 2448 2816 3354 3906 — 
3, Transfers 42. =e 0135 “178 - Qe? 
a) Receipts 7). 63 69 73 oi % 
b) Eayments 113 149 204 251. 258 
4, Overall Balance 
on current 
Account =-982 931 1251 ~-192 1048 
5. Long-term Capital “10 ~4a4 —/~809 “eole 245 
a) Assets 312 447 +%.\‘1706 874 Jie 
b) Liabilities 302 ja = 108 62 858 
6. Basic Balance w902 “Ba? aaa -~1004 803 
A+5 
7. Snort Term 7. 
Capital 27 -62 ~64 507 202 
8, Errors & Ommissions 19 #5l 44 374 94 
S$, Overall Balance 952 404 335 «571... itz 


(contde sees) 
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Table 3 (contdeecee) 


. * camenamenmmemmenes annum summumemenenass mummmmmmmnrsas cuepesesiDGs 55 60 


! t ! To-} 
11961, 1965 »-1966 ; 1967 Seis 


1 t { 1 1 nal 
. Monetary a 
» crores -952 404 335 S71 110255 
a) + of Reserves +338 108 3-33 -69 886 
b) Others -614 296 368 =502 216 
1 Gold « Foreign 
~~ Exchange. 1486 2107 2074 2005 2891 


Re serve 


Sources Japanese Government-Economic Planning Agency < 
Economic Statistics, 
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Ta ble 4 


JAPAN TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL COUNTRIF S/REGTONS 


{Value million US $) ‘ 


1 1960, ,1965 , 1966 -, 1967 ; 1968 


A) Import 1367 2731 3165 3582 4004 

B) Exports 1458 2747 3288 3555 4415 

C) Balance of Trade 

Which (BeA) 91 16 423 wee we 4ie 

INDIA 

A 196 4184 § 206 “—seererre eon 

B 111 204 167 . See wee 

C a as 20 39 BI ee 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

A 19 Al 72 92 102 

B 100. 180. 335 #08 © 6oe 

C si 139 . 263 "Sih «son 
CHINA 

A 90 225 306 269. Seam 

B 3 245 315 288 325" 

C win 20 9 19 - We 
HONG KONG | 

4 23 35 A? 53 54 

S 156 288 #370 349 468 

“ 133 253 323 296 414 


(contd, .e<se) 


O4A 


Table 4 (contdeadised 


te i i RET, Oe ee 


* 11960 ' 1965 ' 1966 1967 1968 
, t t ! 
THAI 
A 72 131 153 160 147 
B 118 219 301 341 365 
C AG 88 148 181 218 
SINGAPORE 
i 16 $3 30 36 62 
B 37 124 143 160 209 
C val 91 113 124 147 
PHILIPPINES 
Lh 159 254 325 374 397 
B 154 240 278 363 All 
C oo iA. 53 wit. 14 
INDONESTA 
A 70 149 176 195 253 
B 110 205 119 155 147 
C AO 56 wie -40 105 
EUROPE 
A 489 1002 1216 1766 1878 
: 538 1298 1575 1663 1897 
' A9 296 359 103 -19 
Dee.C. 
A 209 392 447 656 737 
; 174 A85 595 546 687 
235 93 148 «109 «50 


(GontGe ovens oo 


et , ae 
barbs a emia en 


- a eRe eee cena ~ i, 
: 1960 : 1965 ; 1966 1967 1968 


A 152 302 368 465 493 
B 228 460 537 738 760 
C 70 158 159 263 267 


A 1554 2356 2658 3212 3527 
B 1102 2479 2969 3012 4087 
C —452 113 311 200 560 


A 204 357 451 633 660 
B we) 214 ZOO 274 346 


C So -143 -~195 =~357 , -314 
SOUTH AMERICA | 


A 145 ro SB ie 446 529 610 + 
B 189 248 alga 280 343 
C 35 143 -167 «249 £—267 


A 164 353 . 420, 66]°-Somee 
B 252 818 729 850 . Sm 
C 188 465 309 189 ~~ 90 


A 404 662 832 “™86i ams 
B 182. 404° 300 472 "ae 
C «223 ° 6248' 433° «479 “aere 


a ee a TEE TT ERE AOE RETTIG ie aa 


Source: Japanese Government, Economic Planning Agency = 
Economic Statisticse 
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Table 5 


ns 


E PARTNERS IN DESCENDING 


AL TRAD 
BE ORDER OF EXPORTS IN 1968 
(Value  $ Million) 


eee eee cn een) memes es 


Exports mports 
Country 11965 ,1966 1967 ,1968 11965 11966 11967 '1968 
Tone Sede A479 2969 3012 4086 2366 2657 3212 3528 
2, Rep,of Korea 180 335 407 603 41 72 92 102 
3, Formosa 218 2655 .388 476 157 147 437. idea 
4, Hong Kong 288 370 349 468 35 Al “ys 54 
5. Liberia 3971 888 393 498.37. 2a oe 
6. Australia 313 208 359 416 552 680 792 921 
7. Philippines 240 278 363 411 254 325 374 398 
8, Thailand 219 301 341 365 131 153 #161 W7 
ae Ue Ke 205 225 296 365 163 214 257 257 
10. Canada 214 256 274 346 357 451 633 660 
11. China 245 315 288 325 225 306 269 224 
12. West Germany 215 247 215 287 223 237 364 400 
13. Ryukyu 17, @a0 267 Gee -82. Fee 7S oe 
14, Singapore 124° 74> 160 Boe 32 S67 36. Se 


15. South Vietnam 37 188 175 199 fs 5 = 3 


16, USSR 168 214 158 179 240 300 454 464 
ae South Africa 137 \d27. 157 2y@ 220- taee eo’ sae 
18. Netherlands lLS > 127 ase 43 Gi B01 86 


> pndone sia 205 219 155 147 1249. 1% 195 . 252 
et ia 204 167 1388 189 184 206 259 293 

me iran 58 72 77 #187 #242 362 529 632 
oe’, 41 ‘$0 - 92 766 145 i976, a72 ie 
ae ey a 75 89 88 #104 263 307 834 34% 
oe ie zerland 62. 29735: 86 =e 7O Saeeey ia 

e France 49.-4%0 TT?) (gaa. 98 Jeo ae 


oo a 


Sources: Japanese G i 
: overnment, Economic Planni Agency « ‘ 
Heconomic Statistics. — ! 
eee eseeinnneeeeiasteeneen 
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Table 6 


COMPOSITION OF JAP ynoSE IMPORTS 


(Value Million $) 


RS ee Reece ene Gece Me 


1960 1965 ' 1966 ' 1967 ' 1968 
i t ’ 


Foodstuff 548 1470 1676 1805 1879. 
Whe at LF 251 278 308 289 
Maize 78 197 207 219 242 
Sugar ge ee 156. 326 BB + 147 

Textile Materials 762 847 923 898 952 
Wool 265 343 420 365 363 
Raw Cotton 431 442 424 443 wb 

Metallic Minerals 673 1019 1208 1600 1649 
Iron Ore 214 524 606 718 834 
Steel Scrap 230 153 -> 3345 312 158 

Qther Raw Materigls 444 869 1144 1370 1592 
Raw skin 41 59 98 75 74. 
Soyabean 107 226 -2re 272 274 
Crude Rubber 126 OL 27 89 83 
Timber 170 493 677 934 1161 

Mineral Fuels 742 $1626 1840 2239 2675 
Coal 14 270 303 10l ~=«~C.518 
petroleum 465 1047 1200 1457 - AG385 


(Contdedacesswee) 
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Table 6 (contdeeeece) 


ST a ee es Ss Es ST: i 
"1960 * 1965 1966 ' 1967 1968 
t 


Chemicals 265 408 497 611 690 
Machinery 435 760 820 1053 1327 
Iron & Steel 88 141 133 369 246 
All others 535 


1029 1318 1718 1978 


TOTAL 4492 8169 9523 11663 12988 


Source: Japanese Government, Economic Planning 
Agency - Economic Statistics, 


Table 


CHANGE IN THE EXPORT STRUCTURE OF JAPAN 


(% to total exports) 


1 t f { ! 
: 1955 1960 : 1965 1966 1968 


Heavy Metal and Chemical 


epiusizics— 3804 43:6 62.6 635 6749 
Metal products 1962 13.8 20.3 18s2— ibe 
Tron and steel eg 926 Wed 1302 1361 


Machinery and apparatus 13.7 2503 35.2 384 4356 


Ships 329 7a). ' Sao 8.4 ° 7a 
Chemical products Sel 4.5 6.5 628 662 
Light Industry Products 92.0 4725 3128 20.6 27a 
Textile goods 3703 30-0 18-7 15,0 -. dome 


Nonemetallic ore products 4.9 4.4 Sel 209 205 


Other light industrial 


products 923 13.1 10.0 Je? 9.4 
Raw materials and fuels Se3 re tack ae 3 
Foodstuff 323 6.3 Sal Be2. PoPNe} 


Source: Japants Ministry of Finance - Japan's Imports 
and Exports Commodity by Country. 


: ; : "Percentage to Total 
"1960 11965 11966 1967 '1968'1960 1967 ' 1968 
t t t 


COMPOSITION OF JAP/ 


Food 529 
Beverages & 
tobacco 18 
Crude minerals 

exceptfuels 2169 


Mineral fuels 742 


Animal & vege- 


table oils & 
wats 


38 


Ghemicals 265 
Manufactured 
goods aor 
Machineries & 
transport 403 
equipment 


Miscellaneous 
manufactured 
articles 60 
Miscellaneous 
transactions 10 


ee. 


Total 4491 8169 4522 11663 12988 jaQ0 


200 


DLé@:.22 


Ta 


1416 
54 


3167 
1626 


54 


r 


1602 1733 1812 


(oe @de 


3813 4442 
1803 2239 


60 51 
497 611 


690 1258 


168) O71 


193 249 


37 


SE IMPORTS 


(Value 


67 0.40 


4816 48.30 


2675 16.52 19.19 

50 
690 
1291 10.78 


1226 8233 


310 Jdeot ~ 2.13 


OL User 0.38 


0.62 


38.208 


$$ Million) 


11.78 14.86 13.95 


002 


37.08 
20.59 


239 


039 


«00 100.00 100.00 


(Conti's saute) 
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4 Table 8 (contdsese-e) 
COMPOSITION OF JAPANESE GXPORTS 
(Value { million) 


Sa ee > 
te? tien 


CG 
,1960 r 1965' 1966' 1967* 1968*1960 
t t r 1 t t 


é 
O. Food 261 333 369 361 418 6.44 346 3,76 


1. Beverages & | 
tobacco 7 sa] 14 +2 14 0.17 Old e 10 


2e Crude Minerals 
Except Fuels 123 223 229 210 244 3.08 8,01 1,88 


3e Mineral fuels 16 30 o2 33 os Oe3D Of633 oc4 


4. Animal & vege=30 29 O4 19 12 Oe74 0418 «92 
table oils & fats 


5¢ Chemicals 169 547 669 684 805 4617 6.55 6.20 


6. Manufactured 
goods by 
materials 1854 3481 3663 3644 4524 45.72 34.90 34.87 


Te Machinery & 
transport 
equipment 928 2643 3307 3817 4925 22.89 36655 37292 


8. Miscellaneous 
manufactured 
articles 651 1167 1407 1614 1931 16.06 15246 13.88 


9. Miscellaneous 
Transactions 16 48 63 49 68 0.39 0.647 e03 


—— nor 


Total 4055 8452 9776 10442 12972 100.00 100600 100200 


een CC LC LL eit 
oo ns 


' Source: Japanese Minis try of Finance = Quartcriy Bulletin of 
fnancial Statistics, June 1968. 


Table 2 


nl 


(Value Million $) 


eee 
11960 { 1965 * 1966 7 1967 Be 1968 


t t 
See ence ee naan aaa aes aa aaa aa 
Fish & Fish Pro- 175 231 268 243 281 
ducts 
Textile & Allied 1223 1582 1762 1704 1977 
Products 
a) Raw Silk aa 9 A 9 
b) Cotton yarn 52 20 24 11 12 
ec) Rayon yarn 20 ae 26 23 26 
Mm GCotron fabrics Goi 303 286 248 238 
e) Silk fabrics 52 38 mi fe 26 £43) 
£) Woollen fabrics 655 87 76 85 104 
g.)Synthetic fabriecs32 186 ais * ai13 394 
3 Rayon fabrics 57 68 66 61 57 
1 Staple fabrics 118 90 88 a 67 
J) Clothing Ae | 287 390 336 387 
Chemicals 181. 547 669 684 805 
Non metallic minec- 
fal products 169 265 285 297 329 
Metal & metal 
products 568 1718 1778 1781 2347 
Iron & steel 388 1290 1293 i272 why gs 
Machinery 1035 2975 3757 4.395 5656 
lutomobiles 72 ake the ae oa 
Ships 288 748 803 3 
pruners 622 LOB = Tae 108 206 
lywoods 63 65 7A 69 


gous —____9) _os 03, go) 
Ource 3: Japanese Govt, Beonomic Plan 


Economic Statistics. ae See 


Table 10 


COMPOSITION OF INDI YtS EXPORTS TO JAPAN 


Commoditic S 


4 t 


t 


(Value in 


¢ Million) 


, 196 1-62 1 1965-66 ? 1968467 1 1967-68 11968-69 


le Animal casing 


Ze 


3e 


LO « 


lle 


Fish 


Fruits & Vege- 


table 
Molasses 


Tea 
Spices 
Oil cakes 


Tobacco (Un- 
manufactured) 


Wood in the 
round 


Cotton raw 


12.Salt 


2 


Cotton waste 


0.7(.6) } 1.6 


oat. ))- es 


eal ee) eS 


006(-65) Ocel 
0.6(.05) O«l 
O0.5(-4) 0.9 
O003(e3) lel 
003(63) 069 


O03(.3) 1.0 


27(1923)17.6 


403(3e6)} O46! 


Os8(el) Oct 


NeAe 
6.8 


er ts 


Nil. 
; 
Gee 


(2.9) 


0.9 

(0-4) 
Nil. 
0.6 
(023) 
0e5 
(O62) 
503 

(2.5) 
3.8 

(1.9) 


2.4 
(1,2) 


11.7 


(529) 


Oe7 
(Oe) 


0.5 
(0225) 


(contde. . oJ 


Table 10 (contdee eee ) 


EE eeronmncnn mamma COS SET 
t Bae 6 * 16€7— '1968- 
Commodities (1961-62 | oe , g ? 
2.8 3e4 Sel 
13. Mica 300 (2.5) 202 ; (1.4) 
14, Iron ore & + 
. concentrates 41.0(35+2) 62e1 Y%3e2 iat ae ee 
15. Iron & steel 
scrap 12.9(11.0) lll 12.9 1463 race 
16. Zinc ore & 0e6(005) 023 Nedie Neiie Neds j 
| concentrates 
17? Manganese ore 0.6(005) 502 505 76 wee 
18. Chromium ore & : 
concentrates 025(e4) 0.5 126 led 2.6 
. (1.2) 
19. Ilminite os 0.2 02 Nede O63 
(0.15) 
20e Materials of animal 
origin Nee Se 0.6(0.5) 0.4 - Nil 1e8 
| (0.9) 
81. Opium crude O6210.2) Oe4 ded 0e3 Oe4 
| (0.2) 
ae¢ Coal & coke O.1(0.1) 0.06 0.06 0e3 0.06 
(0.003) 
23e Vegetable 011s0.3(.3) O65 0.7 NeA. 0.6 
non-essential (0.3) 
246 Jute cloth - 0.08 2.203 Nil Nil 
25. Gums,rosin & | Ee 
lac 653%,3) God: Weds Nil Ogd 
a re (0.05) 
Sikes including 117.8 120 8125.39 138.3 210.9 


Figures in brackets are pere 
: a p entages to total exports 
Source: DGCIS - Monthly Statistics of the Foreign Trade of. 
NG1l as 


¢ 
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Taple ji 


COMPOSITION OF INDI ZtS IMPORTS FROM JAPAN 


(Value in $ Million) 


ee ee 
1961-' 1965- 7, L26S—= 1957- 1968- 
Commodities : 62 66 ' 67 , 68 69 


Ce 7; 


~ 


2. Wool tops 2.4 0,02 Negle Ml Mul 
3e Synthetic fibres 0.02 1.4 65 0.8 Negl. 


4, Cherical elements 
& compounds 4.0 463 99 Cel 29el 


Se Dyeing, tanning & 
COLE ng materials 1.7 OeH 0-5 0.3 Oe2 


(a) Coaltar dyes - 
stuff Le 003 Nedc Nelle Nede 


6. Medicinal & pharma- ‘a 
ceutical products O03 O26 O07 02d O07 


7. Fertilizers manufa- 
etured 306 10.0 Teo 162 10,9 


(a) Nitrogenous 
fertilizers 1.9 99 Teo Owed Oe7 


8. Synthetic plastic 
materials in primary <a 
form led 1.9 Nedic Nefie 0.09 


Qe Paper & peer board le L Led lei 026 0.9 


10. Yarn & thread of syn- 


thetic fibres & spun 
glasse 302 30D 3el 0.8 1.8 


ll. Special bagpeie 
fabrics & relateu s , : 
products Oed O24 Je Oe Ll Oe% 


(coOntdescbsce) 


Table JI Ccotttdeesas 62 


sr rT 1961~! 1965— | 1966-" 1967-" 1968= 
t ) t 
Commodities ; 62 ‘ 66 : 67 ‘ 68 : 69 


12. Mineral manufac- 
tures ea egb ae 
including c ; 
ieee : “3 Oed Q<e2 Oe2 Gel Nil 


a) Carbon & graphite 
: products 04 Oe2 Nede Nee Oe4 


13e Precious & semi- 
precious stones & 
pearls, unworked & 
worked lee 1.0 1,00 Oe? 0.9 


14, iron & steel 4120 40.0 Sead ec 18.5 
15. Noneferrous metals 067 4.4 1.8 Nil Sea 


16. Manufactures of 
metals let 1.68 0-8 0Oe3 Oe7 


17.2 Machinery other than 
electric 2568 44.0 tarts) lez 1e3 


18. Power generating 
except electric 


machinery 2 1.0 Lise 026 0e8 
19. Metal working machine- 
ry La? 200 Sec Oe4 2el 


2056 Metal working 
machinery other than 
machine tools ie O.6  WNewle Nede 0e3 


2le Mining construction 
& other industrial 


machinery 2201 39.4 NeAn Nede 3829 
22e¢ Textile Machinery Tet = 10a 643 7 Pe 2.8 | 
o3e Conveying, hoisting, 
cee nine 320 Nede Nee O85 
machinery 


(contidesitmeeD 
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Table Li (contdees oats 


896-9 T965-" 1966-F 1967-" 1968 
a 1961-* 1965-' 1966-F 1967-" 1968— 
Ommo di ty 62 66 : 67 ; 68 : 69 


a LR, 


Aw 


266 


27.6 


Paper mill & pulp 
mill machinery & 
machinery for paper 
manufactures 0.6 
Blectric machinery 18.7 
apparatus appliances 


Blectric generators, 
& alternaters, 
motors & converters, 
transformers & 


switchgears 11.0 


Radio apparatus for 
telegraphy, televisions 
& radar j Zed 


Apparatus (other than 
radio) for eo epee ee 


& telephoney 9208 


Apparatus for 
measuring & controlling 
electric signalling 


& safety apparatus Aig 


Insulated cables & - 
wire for electricity 14 


Insulators, electric 
procellaine r. 200 


Transport equipment 667 
Railway vehicles 5 


Wheels, axles 4e4 
for wagons & carriages 


1865 


ited. 


1.0 


ik 


Nee 
oe) 
Sel 
Nede 


2el 
1.9 
Oe3 


Nede 


See 


3e3 


lew 


Nege 


Nege 


1.2 


0.7 
206 
Nege 
0.3 


( dontdsacecsans 
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Table 11 (cont desee) 


. TT961- ¢ 1965~* 1966-* 1967-7 1968- 
69 
d 


Commodities ; 62 ; 66 ‘ 67 ; 68 


35. Road motor vehicles le3 120 0.8 0.9 0.5 


36.Bodies, chasS1$; 
frames & other parts 
for roa&t motor 
vehicles 0.6 Oe4 N Ae Nil 1.04 


37. Professiomal, 
scientific & cone 
trolling instru- 
ments, photpgraphic 
& optical goods, dae 2el 1e3 2e4 168 
watches & clocks 


(a) Watches & clocks Oe«el O04 NeAe Ool O03 
38, Printed matter — O«5 0.6 0.6 0.6 O4e2 
394° Defence stores all 

sorts 0.8 Jel) iA Nil Nil 

Total 632-5 32763 230.0 144¢4 15367 


DGCIS = Mo tatistics of e Foreign T j 


Table 12 


Zod 


IRON ORE SUPPLY 


(In t000 metric tons) 


iHome t Imports from: 
Year yproduc=_ Rep. of ' Malay~ 'Philip- ‘Austra-! Canada 
tion in Africa sia pines India . lia 
6 7 2) 
1950 825 ~ 521. 566 96 - - 
1960 1,290 286 53304 1,202 34626 - 1,084 
1961 1,159 453 6 9640 1,229 4,871 12 1,115° 
1962 §©1,144 594 6,646 1,472 4,504 - me 
1963 ~=1, 132 591 6,700 1,417 5,801 - 1,886 
Seen 199 7.083 496,622 1,501 - 6.207 65 1,765 
eS 9 1,143 1,140 6,956 1,48 «7,729 210, 1,950 
Misc6«(id1,11G «1,294 =««5,793> 1,600 10,066 2,043 1, *818 
1967 1,098 2,606, 5,181 1,453 10,618 8,314 1,660 
1968 1,000 2,844 5,116 1, 7536 12,630 13,814 1,977 


(contdeee 7 we 
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Source: 


Japan's Iron & Steel Industry, 1968. 


Ta ble 12 (contilecseed 
Impo : 
t 
ear t UeS ede , Peru (Chile Brazil ‘Others ; Total 

if t 
ee ae naan (mT a 
a a ee, SR EC 
<atS i : ~ 242 1,425 
1955 220 - - ~ 153 5 4409 
1960 825 633 249 355 434 14,861 
1961 946 2 4 386 25177 A426 1,634 20,889 
1962 864 «2,495 3,011 646 504 22,128 
1963 1,821 2,915 3,318 498 1,028 25,975 
1964 2,005 3,494 5,417 439 2,062 31,100 
1965 2°660 4,532 6,929 915 4,257 38,769 
1966 3,724 5,063 7,629 1,704 5,112 45,846 
1967 3,608 6,823 8,099 2,431 5,543 56,356 
1968 35544 7,363 8,707 2,177 8,210 67,918 


col 


Table 13 


IMPORT OF COTTON CLOTH INTO JAPAN (1964-68) 


Quanti Los in M 
tr 


: = ee | 
Commodity : 1964 1965 1966 1967 "1968 
ection Fabrics, Woven, 
Grey Mot Mercerised Grey Mot Mercerised 
India -- - 1 - - 
Paki stan 24 8 a 1 129 
South Korea B28 265 25 88 541 
Formosa 124 eo i A 2369 
All others a) } 82 48 932 634 
Total 1087 365 74 1016 3673 


India ~ 9 3 iM 4 
Pakistan - = ~ 6 10 
South Korea - 3 = 24 Ag 
Formosa - - ~ 4 A oP | 
fll others Sleoc 409 860 1860 1288 

Total ote 421 863 1856 1582 


(contd.+ses ene 
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Table 13 (contde. an 


; t 
a a : “ft 1968 
1964 1965 wos | 1967 ; 


Commodi ty t 
Cee ee cnn memmemmmreeten yi ipmmmmamamatac StS Cn iit aaa 
Co Fabric fo) ) 
ey no ised 
India - ~ 4 _- - 
Pakistan oF f 4 - 1 133 
South Korea ‘765 246 27 109 730 
Formosa 99 - - 6 1775 
All Others 139 153 95 883 1291 
—— as 
Total 1024 406 126 999 3929 
Cotto bric oven, 
Other than Grey 
India - 54 19 § 15 
Pakistan ~ - - 6 ID’ > 
South Korea - -5 - 42 1103 
Formosa - - ~ 6 1335 
£11 others 2198 2081 3016 5800 4279 
Total 2198 2190 3035 5859 6742 


Source: 1) UN = Commodities Series - D. 
By OECD = Commodities Series - C. 
3) Japants Ministry of Finance - Japants Imports 
and Exports Commodity by Country. 


Table 14 


IMPORTS OF SELECTED MACHINERY INTO JAPAN 


m™ Value in * 
Ttem 171964 | 1965 r 1966 r 1967 r 1968 


rs 


‘+ 
Machine Tools for 
Working Metals 


India - ~ - - - 

UeSehe 39530 269.86 13046 21076 66287 
W. Germany 22337 12864 9019 18372 48611 
Switzerland 9680 5068 3142 5069 12198 


USSR 952 447 130 853 1397 
Czechoslovakia 289 472 399 665 2127 
U.Ke 2460 1489 5345 1712 4331 


#11 Others 5002 . ole 2247 3320 8924 


Total $0250 51060 © 33400 51067 143875 
Other Me orki 
Machinery 
India me = - “s - 
UsBeke 10088 6762 11915 4378 5516 
We. Germany 3642 2632 1551 1267 2669 
All others 1182 1865 652 1681 1296 
Total 14912 11259 #14118 7326 948]. 


(contdeceece) 
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Table 14 (sontdscwanen 


Itens , 1964 , 1965 : 1966 x 1967 : 1968 


ens EE a eee eee 
Textile Machinery . 


Indi - mg pa ee es 
ToSele 10061 5586 4985 i 6874 
W. Germany 16361 11661 9427 9139 17294 
Switzerland 3124 1997 1239 2388 7133 
Ke 82 34 5489 2035 5069 5567 
Al) others 11822 5186 11276 23302 21805 
Total 49601 29919 28962 39898 58673 

Sewing Machines 

. India = ~ oo a —_ 
UeSeiis 1488 1081 1175 1529 2003 
W. Germany 1297 797 680 949 1743 
Italy 123 147 285 329 414 
ae 135 234 230 213 230 
All others 39 81 133 203 312 
SO Calas 3082 2340 2503 3223 4702 


Pu & Centrifuge 


India oe = - -_— _ Ne Se 

= Selle 17973 18031 17363 29384 30718 
= Germany 3528 2382 2o61 3062 3856 
ah 351 252 1053 1008 328 
age en Lffe 2048 2307 2565 3676 
ro . 3368 1472 3160 3044 3787 
J Others 2205 2213 2650 2994 6923 
Total 29202 26398 29094 42057 48288 


(contd. csaeenn 
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Table 14 (contd. eere ) 


Te... 


{ V e ; 4 
Item 1964 1965 1966 r 1967 : 1968 


se orie 
fe) shi ne 
’ * - 
India ~ - - 37 
UeS elie 17659 18201 (24048 33770 


3102 2807 3159 5165 
oKe 1616 2Al1 2075 2904 


W. Germany ~= 
Denmark ~ S86 899 1033 1339 
e) 


Netherlands 335 963 897 £459 
All others 26356 2410 1746 2639 3702 
Total 26356 26008 26957 33851 47376 
ADDaratus for 
Blectri Circuit 
India ~ - - ~ - 
UsS elie 104777 11738 1lp2y3 17640 20569 
Sweden | 1573 638 108 20%a 971 
We. Germany 1625 1/51 1441 1291 1875 
UeKe 671 aAOZD 1135 1022 1031 
All others 1907 1814 2116 2749 3248 
Total 15853 16966 20093 24777 27694 


ermionic Valves & 


be Transi sto etc 


India 


UeSeiie 5979 8799 12257 19989 29340 

Hong Kong 5 109 792 1568 3219 

Netherlands 1333 891 827 1172 619 

All others 823 794 715 1463 1826 - 
a” 

Total 8140 10584 14591 24192 35004 


(contdecee) 


Items 


Bail & Tram Freight 

Cars not Machani cally 

Propelled 
eae ae 279 137 114 137 
UeSeAe 
Switzerland - 728 877 364 106 
Kil others 233 ae a: 119 97 

a) ae ee 
Total 233 1008 1015 597 340 
) eS Parte oO 
or _vehic u 

motorcycles 
India - - ~ = os 
BaS elie 2440 3115 4227 7991 8003 
UeKe 841 1729 3832 3302 3629 
W. Germany 622 841 939 1114 1114 
All others oo 98 iz 273 so 
Total 3956 5783 9110 126 80 13097 

Bicycles & other 

le ) Ootori zed 

india an - on ‘a os 
France 177 161 137 125 43 
Switzerland 36 fo 104 155 5 
All others 192 25 212 156 68 
Total 405 491 453 436 116 


ORCD = Commodity Series — Ge 
Japants Minitry 
Exports Commodity by Country. 


of Finance - Japan's Imports & 


ty é 
i» 
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Taole 15 : . 
ESTIM 3 tes OF ITT LS OF IN Q Ji 
IN 1974 * 
(Value in million g ) 
i {Estimated 
Commodi ty {actual Exports from {potential 
 e XY 1968-69 Yin 1974 
; J 
J I I 


SSS SE SSS RES OS: ee TR 
Traditional Exports 


1. Textiles 0.9 5 ee aE 9.0 
2. Jute 1.6 4,2 45 
3. Tea 0.5 0.6 2e 00 
4. Spices 0,06 0.05 0.06 
Engineering products 
@. Fae lron 24.7 31.1 5200 
6. Machine tools - Neg. 4.0 
7. Electrical machinery & 
appliances Neg. N eg. 0.3 
8. Other industrial 
machinery - - FY 
9. Diesel amgines Neg. Neg. 0.3 
10. Transport equipment Neg. N eg. re) 
11. Bicycles & parts - ~ Nege 
12. Small hand tools N eg. - = 
13. Other machinery - - 10.0 
14, Aluminium ingots - 1.5 4.0 
Mineralores 
15. Iron ore 76.9 94,6 173.0 
16. Other mineral ores 5 | 16.75 24.8 
(a) Mica 364 Seb 6,0 
(b) Manganese Ia? 10.6 13.8 
(c) All others ke i 3.05 5.0 


(Contd. ssawvs) 
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(Contd. ee) 
a SS a from \pstimated 
a Commo di ty {1967-68 {1968-69 {potential 
in 


Other product; ' 
ive wearer tyres & tubes - ‘* aj . 


18. Medicine & pharmaceu- 


| tical s Neg. Nege ° 0.08 
19. Chemicals (including 
dyed & Caustic soda) 0.4 369 3200 
All other product 
(a) Fish 6,6 6.8 35.0 
(b) Mai Ze = - cg 
(c) Oilcake 0.8 5.3 11.0 
(d) Tobacco 3.3 328 4.0 
(e) Diamonds & 
jewell ery 1.3 1.4 138.0 
(f) Preserved fruits 
(g) wood 1.9 2.4 20, 00 
(h) Cotton 16.2 7,7 16.00 
(i) Irm & steel 
_ serap 14.3 9.9 13. 00 
(j) All others 27.84 24.7 35. 06 


GRAND TOTAL 180.90 210.0 415.00 
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Appendix 1 
HE SURVEY TEAM 
Director—General 


. 


Shri Se Bhoothalingam 


Project Director 
Shri ReSe Sharma 


Consultants 


indian Foreign 


Shri NeJe Kamath Dre Morton C. Grossman 
Shri BeNe Khosla Mr William He Rusch 


Boonomists 


Shri SeR-e Chawla Shri PeKe Krishnaswamy 
Dre ReGe Gidadmb1li Shri PeLe Narayana 
Srri NeRe Gopalakrishnan Shri ReKe Patil 

D fe, PeCe Jain Drs Te Rameswara Rao 
Shri Ke Kasturi Shri TeRe Sehgal 

Shri V, Krishnamurthy Shri N« Venkataraman 
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Appendix 2 
LIST OF PERSONS CONTACTED DURING FIELD VISIT 
= & Semi-Government Institutions 
1, Ministry of International Trade & Industry 


2: Economic Cooperation Policy Section 
Lt Textile & General Merchandise Section 
214. International Economic Affairs Division 


2, Ministry of Finance - International Tax Affairs 
Secretariat 


Se Economic Planning Agency - Planning Bureau 
4e Japan External Trade Organization | 
5e Japan Productivity Centre | 
6 Asian Productivity Organization | 
7» Osaka Productivity Centre | 
8, Embassy of India | 
9 Kansai Regional Productivity Centre | 
| 


Chambers of Commerce 


10, Federation of Kconomic Organizations - Foreign 
Trade Divisions 

lle Japan Chamber cf Commerce & Industry 

12, The Tokyo Chamber of Commerce & Industry 

13, Japan Spinners Association, Osaka 

14, Japan High Grade Cost Iron Traders Association 

15. Japan Castings Association 

16, Osaka Chamber of Commerce & Industry - International 
Section 

17. Japan Machinery Exporters Association 


Research Organization 


18. Japan Economic Research Centre 
19. The Institute of Developing Economies 


o7l 


dustry & Trade 


20. The Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation 


of India Ltd. 
@le Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha & Co. 


i) Asia Sectio 

< Feed, Meat’ & Livestack Department 
Export Development Section 

iv) Fertiliser Department 

v) Ferrous Raw Materials Department 
vi) Machinery Department 


22e Mitsui & Co, Ltd. 


i) Executive Managing Director 
ii) Manager Delhi Office 
4ii) Asia Section 

iv) Machinery Department 

v) Iron ore Division 


23, Marubeni - Iida & Co. Ltd. 


i) Textile Machinery Department 
4i) Machinery Export Department 
ee Yarn & Textile Department 

iv) Co-ordination Department 


24, Okura Trading Co. Ltd. 
25, Summitomo Shoji Kaisha Ltd. 


i) Asia Section a 
4i) Business Administrative Division 


26, Nichimen « Co, Ltd, 
27, Cs Itoh & Co, Lid. 


4) Overseas Department . 
4i) Textile Planning & Coordination Department 
4i1) Feed, Meat & Livestock Department 


ale 


Fuji Heavy Industries Ltds 

Tokyo Engineering Corporation 

Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co, Ltd, 

Hitachi fit ofc Be 

Hitachi Cable Co, Ltd. 

Summitomo Chemical Co. Ltd. 

Overseas Merchandise Inspection Co, Ltd. 
Kanegutuchi Boseki (Spinning) Co. Ltd., Osaka 
Brother Industries Ltd., Nagoya 

Fuji Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. Nagoya 

Nissan Motor Co, Ltd, 

Nippon Iryo & Co. Ltd., Nagoya 

Osaka Industrial Estates. 
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Attachment I : ‘Article 2 paragraph 1 


' Based ‘of Import Trade Control 


ton Regulation 
' Under Ministry of International 


' Juris4Trade & Industry 
tdice ¢ 
‘tion * 
eh 4 t 


APPLICaTION FOR LICENCE TO IMPORT UNDER 
ARTICLE 4 PARAGRAPH } OF IMPORT TRADE 
CONTROL ORDSR 


*License No. 
Name of the Applicant 


*Date of * Date of 
Address Tel,No. License Expira- 
tion eecesesee 


Name & Seal 
or Signature *Extended 

Date of =) ee 
Title * Particulars, Date & No. of 
Approval by MITI concerning 
Amendment of this LicenCe 
Application (including Extension of this 
Licence) 


ee a 


ae 


Request is made for licenee to import goods as mentioned 
hereunderes 
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Appendix 9 


LIST OF SELECTED IMPORTERS 


The following trading companies are most important 


and should be contacted for export of any product, 


As 
le 


4-~ 


Sn 


6s 


‘Big Four' 


Mitsui & Co. Ltd., 
2-9 Nishi Shimbashi Itchome, 
Minatoku, Tokyo, 


Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha Ltda, 
20 Marunouchi, 2 Chome 
Chiyoda - Tokyo 


Marubeni Iida Co, Ltd. 
3, Hornmachi, 3 Chome, 
Higashiku, 


0 saka ° 


C. Itoh & Co. Ltd., 
4,2-Chome, Hon Cho, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo; 


Other Leading Trading Companies 


Toyo Menka Co, Ltd., 
Sasjinia Cho, 
Nagoya» 


Nissho Iwai CO Lidey 
Inbashi, 

Higashiku, 

Osaka.» 


Sumitomo Shoji Kaisha Ltds, 
Sumitomo Shoji Building, 

1, Kandamitoshiro, 
Chiyoda-ku, 

Toky0oOe 


21s 


- 


‘Be Nichimen Co. Ltde, 
6, I-chome Takara - Cho 
Chuo. - ku, Tokyo. 


Okura Building ; 
Tokyoe 


10. Chori & Co. Ltd., 
32, 4 Chome, Azuchimachi, 
Higashiku, Osaka, 


Ti» Iwatani & Co. Ltd} - 
3-11 Honmachi, Osaka. 


12, Nisso CO. Ltde, = 
30, Imabashi 
3, Chome, Higashiku, 
Osakae 


13. Iwai & Coe 
Kitanana, Higashiku, 
Osaka. 


14. Kinsho - Mataichi 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo, 


15. Meiji Trading Co. 
Chuoku, Tokyo. 


16. Nozoki Singyo 
Nihonboshi, Chuoku 
Tokyo 

17. Toto Marine Products, 


Chuoku , 
Tokyo: 


In addition there are 3,000 trading companies 
which are listed in the Trade Directory published by the 


Japan Chambers of Commerce; the interested parties may 


<<. 


consult it, 


Ce Selected End Users & Distributors 


Electronic Components 


18, Alps Electric Ltd. , 


247, Tukigaya Ohtaku, 
Tokyo. 


19 Oki Electric Industry Co, 
10, Kotohiracho Shiba, Tokyo. 


20. Pioneer Electronic Corporation 
5-15-5 Omori, Tokyo. 


2le Shiba Electric Co. Ltd, 
2-20, Uchisaiwaicho, Tokyo. 


In ri Chemicals & Pharmaceutical 


22. Asahi Glass Co, Ltd., 
14,2 Chome 
Marunouchi 
Chuoku, Tokyo. 


23. Daichi Seiyaku Co, Ltd. 
3-1-2 Edobashi Nihonbashi 
Chuoku, Tokyo. 


24. Hisai Co. Ltd. 
4-6-10, Koishikawa, 
Tokyo. 


25. General Sekiju KeKe 
44 Ginza, 
Tokyo. 


26, Nissan Chemicals Industries Ltd. 
1-2, Honcho, Tokyo. 


27s Sankyo COs Ltd. , 
2=1 Ginza Chuoku, Tokyo. 
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Heavy & Light Electric Machinery Components & Products 


28-6 Fuji Electric Co. Ltd., 
1-1, Marunouchi, 
Toky0,» 


29, Hitachi Ltd., 
1-4, Marunouchi, 
Toky0e 


30, Hokkaido Electric Power Co., Inc, 
2, Higashi 
Sapporo City. 


31. Mitsubishi Electric Corporation 
2-12, Marunouchi, Tokyo, 


32. Mitsumi Electric Co. Ltd., 
1056, Koadachi, 
Kitatomagun, Tokyo. 


33% Sansui Electric Co, Ltd., 
; é-14-1, Izumicho, Suginamiku, Tokyo. 


34. Tokyo Electric Power Inc. 
1-5-1 Uchisaiwaicho, 
Tokyo, 


automobile Spares 


35. Hino Motors Ltd. , 


4-2 Chome Nihonbashi-Tori, 
- Tokyo, 


362 Nissan Motor Co, Ltd., 
as Takaracho * 
Yakohama. 


o/s Nissan Shatai Koki CO. Ltd. 
3-2-4 Kasumigaseki, 
Tokyo. 


38. Toyota Motor Sales Go. Ltd., 
2-2 Hijiecho, 
Nayoya.e 


Castings & Forgings 


395 Hitachi Metals Ltd., 
2-16, Marunouchi, Tokyo. 


40. Japan Steel Works Ltde, 
1-12 Yurakucho, Tokyo. 


41s Kawasaki Steel Corporation, 
1-1 Kitahonmachi-dori, Kobe. 


Petroleum Products 


42. Mitsubishi Oil Co, Ltd. 
1, Shiba-Kotohiracho, 
Tokyo. 


4-1 Muromachi, Tokyo. 


44, Showa Denko Kek. 
34, Shiba, Miyamotocho, 
Tokyo. 


Industrial Machinery and Components 


45. Ishi Iron Works Co, Ltd., 
4-3 Ginza-Nishi, Tokyo. 


46e Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries Co, Ltd, 
2-4 Ohtemachi, Tokyo» 


47, Kayaba Industry Go. Ltd., 
1, 1-Chome, Shibaura, 
Tokyo. 


48, Koyo Seiko Co. Ltd. (Ball bearings) 
2, Unagidani-Nishinocho, 
Osakae 


49, Mitsubishi Heavy Industries Ltd, 
10,2 Chome, Marunouchi, 
T okyo . 


50, Mitsui shibuilding & Engineering Coe Livce, 


Toky0« 


51, Nippon Seiko KeK. (bearings and spindles) 
20 Marunouchi, Tokyo. 


For consumer products the following department 


stores are most important which should be contacted, 


52¢ 


53 


55 


565 


57% 


586 


59. 


EO» 


6le 


Daimaru 
Shimsgaibashi, 
Osakae 


Hankyu Department Store, 


Kakutacho 
Osakae 


Isetan 
Shinjuku 
Tokyo. 


Iwataya 
Ten jinnocho 
Fukuoka City. 


Izutsuya 
Takaramachi 
Kitakyushu City. 


Matsuya Department 


Ginza, Tokyo, 


Matsuzakaya 
Shakae, Nakaku. 


Mitsukoshi 


Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 


Takeshimaya 
Minamiku, Osakae 


Store 


Tokyo Department Store 


Shibuyaku, Tokyo, 


ia Books _gnd Reports etc, 


le Annual Report of Japanese Cotton Textile Industry - 
Japan Spinners! jissociation. 


2@e im outline of Japanese Taxes - Tex Bureau, 
Ministry of Financee 


3e Customs Tariff Schedule of Japan 1969 = Japan 
Tariff Association, 


4. Economic & Commercial Report of Japan, GOovte 
Of India — Directorate of Commercial Publicity, 


Se Economic Picture of Japan - Keidanren 


Ge Economic Planning (Japan) - Econonic Planning 
Agency. 


7e Economic & Social Development Plan ( 1967=71) - 
Economic Planning Agency. 


8y Foreign Trade of Japan - Japan External Trade 
Organisation. 


9- Guide to the Motor Industry of Japans 
Japan Motor Irdustrial Federation. 


10, Handbook of Japan - Bureau of Statistics. 


11. How JETRO Serves  You-Japan External Trade 
Organization. 


12. Japants Economic Co-operation with 
Developing Nations - Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry. 


13. Japan Exports & Imports Commodity by country - 
Ministry of Finances 


inances ations 
14. Japan Laws, Ordinances and other Regulat 
; Ecnodaiaee Foreign Exchange and Foreign Trade - 
Foreign Exchange Study Association of Japane 


152 


162 


17. 


18. 
19° 


20» 
ole 


ale 


Coe 


II. 
C4. 


Japan Statistical Year Book, 1968, Bureau ep i 
Statistic se 


Japan Textiles. - Japan Textiles Exporters 
Associatione 


Long Term Projections of Japanese Economy, 
September 1968 —- Hconomic Planning dAgencye 


Law Concerning Japan, External Trade Organizations 
Paper for the Second Joint Meeting of the 

Business Co-operation Committee of India and 

Japan - Federation of Indian Chambers of 

Commerce and Industry. 

Ports and Harbours Annual - Ministry of Transporte 


Statistics of Foreign Trade by Commodity; 
Series B and series © =— OECD. — 


Trade & Industry of Japan - Japan External Trade 
Organization. 


Your Business Opportunities in Tokyo = The 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce & Industry. 


Dailies 


(i) Economic Times, Bombay. 


25.(ii) Financial Express, Bombay. 


26.(iii)Financial Times, Bombaye 


27.(iv) Japan Times, Tokyo. 


IIL Weeklies 
28% (1) Capital, Calcutta. 


29. (2) Commerce, Bombay» 


30. (3) Export Service Bulletin, Government 


of India . 


31. 


LVe 
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33¢ 
34e 
35s 


36 


37¢ 
Ve 
38 


396 


40, 


VI, 
41>. 
42s 
436 
44, 


45» 


(4) Indian Trade Journal, 
Government of India. 


Month’ies 


Economic Statistics ~ Economic Planning Agency, 
Japane 


Fuji Bank Bulletin - Fuji Bank, Tokyo, 
Japan Iron & Steel Monthly, 


Journal of Industry of Trade; 
Government of Indias 


Monthly Statistics of the Foreign Trade 
of India 5 DGCIS, 


The Oriental EBeonomist, Tokyo, 
Quarterlies 


Hitotsuboshi Journal of Economics, Hitotsuboshi 
University, Tokyo. 


Japan's Economy - 18 Month's Forecast - Japants 
Economic Research Centre, Tokyo, 


Quarterly Supplement of Economic Analysis - 


Keonomic Research Institute - 
Beonomic Planning Agency. 


Gornoration Reports 
Brother Industries Ltd. / 
C. Itoh & Co, Ltd. 

Fuji Heavy Industries Ltd. 
Fuji Iron & Steel Co. Ltde 
Hitachi Ltde 


46, 
47, 
A8e 
AQ, 
506 
5le 
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Marubeni Iida Co. Ltd, 
MitsubishiShoji Kaisha Ltde 
Mitsui & Co, Ltd, 

Sumitomo Chemicals Ltd. 

Tokyo Engineering Corporation Ltd. 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co. Ltd, 


J 


aoe 


327 


INDEX 
A 


Agreements bilateral, 91-93 
Agreement double taxation, 20, 220 
Agreements long term, 168- 169° 
Agriculture, 31-32 

Mericulture production, 233-234 
Aluminium, 214 

Animal feed, 137-139 

Application for import, 273- 209 


B 


Balance of payment, 98-101, 241-242 
Balance of trade, 95- 98, 102, 119 
Bibliography, 323-326 

Bilateral agreements, 91-93, 278-300 
Bran, 137, 138 

Business Centre, 65 


C 


Castings, 20, 186 

Centre business, 65 

Chemicals, 108, 177-180 

Chlorine, 179 

Climate, 22 

Coal, 157-159 

Coffee, 14, 143-146 

Commission, 57-58 

Components, 16, 39, 58, 184-185, 190-192 

Composition of 
exports, lel-123, 253-254 
imports, 123- ~124, 247-248, 255-258 
trade, 104-116 


ay: 


328 


Control fa a 84-87 

Cotton, 153-15 ; 
Cotton cloth, 16, 202-205, 261-262 
Cotton yarn, 16, 40, 199-202 
Credit, 56-59 


Ds 


Deals link, 19, 188, 232 
Delivery, 18, 59-60, 191-192, 230 
Diamonds, 17, 211-218 
Direct purchase, 53 
Direction of trade, 101-104 
Double taxation, 20, 220 
Dyes, 181-182 
5 
Economy growth, 28-29, 36-42 
Economy highlights, 3-5 
Economic sectors, 39-35 
Economic Planning Agency, 73, 97 
Economic indicators, 1-2 
Engineering Export Promotion Council, 189 
Embassy of India, 18, 190, 228 
Employment, 24-28 
Essential oils, 213-214 
Exchange, 63-64, 84-87 
Exports, 19, 95, 103, 113-116 
Export Association, 76 
ee Bank, 76 
port composition, 113-116 al- - 
Export organisation, 65-76 + a ees anes 
Export problems, 9 
Export procedure, 94 


329 


q 
P 
“Fabrics, 16, 153, 202-208, 261-262 
Fish, 13, 128-131 


Fisheries, 32-33 

Food imports, 105-106 
Footwear, 198 
Forestry, 32 

Freight, 167-168, 173, 231 
Fruits, 14, 189-143 

Future growth, 36-42 


ie 
Growth of economy, 28-29 
Growth future, 25-42 


H 


Handicrafts, 17 
Hides and skins, 148-149 
Highlight of economy, 3-5 


I 


Import, 96-97, 104-113 

Import composition, 123-124, 247-248, 255-258 
Import items, 41-42 

mport licensing, 77-81, 273-277, 301-316 
Import procedure, 94 

Import regulations, 7-9 

Import restrictions, 78-85 

Import substitution, 93-94 

Importers list, 317-322 

Image - India's, 188-189, 22s 

Income, 3, 28-31, 36-37 

India's image, 188-189, 229 


330 


Indian Bmbassy, 18, 190, 228 

Indian exports,9-11 

Industries, 30, 33-30 

Institute of Eee ag 
ternational Trade bureau, 

er ore, 15, 34, 106, 162-170, 259-260 

ton and Steal, 200se eh 

Iron and steel scrap, 175-177 


J 


Japan External Trade Organisation, 69-73 
Jute Textiles, 207-208 
Joint Ventures, 12-18, 20, 216-225 


L 


Labour, 24-28, 37-38 

Land, 21-22, 31 

Language, 17, 64-65 

Leather, 195-198 

Letter of credit, 57 

Licensing of imports, 77-81, 273-277, 301-316 
Link deals, 19, 138,: 232 

List of importers, 317-322 

List of persons contacted, 270-272 


M 


Machinery, 16,111-112, 184-195, 263-266 
Machine tools, 186 

Maize, 14, 19, 131-133 

Manganese ore, 170-175 

Manufactured goods, 109-111 : 
Market knowhow, 227 
Market research, 71 
Market structure, 43-76 


Measures, 64 

Medicinal products, 182-134 
Mica, 15, 159-162 

Mining, 33-35 

Monopoly Organisation, 56 


N 


National income, 3, 28-21, 36-37 
Naphtha, 180 


0 


Oilcakes, 15, 137-189 

Oilseed, 15, 106, 149-151 

Oils - vegetable, 15 

Ores: 
iron, 15, 34, 106, 162-170, 259-260 
manganese, 170-175 
mica, 15, 159-162 

Organisation monopoly, 56 

Organisation export, 68-76 


¥ 


Packing, 141 

Payment balance, 98-101, 241-242 
Perfumes, 213-214 

Pharmaceuticals, 182-184 

Pig ifo6n, 210-218 

Population, 22-24, 29, 31 

Port facilities, 61-62 

Production, 30, 32, 34, 39, 233-234 
Publicity, 17-19, 66-68 ? 


2 
~ 


_ Quota restrictions, 31-84 


R 


Rate of 

commission, 57-58 

exchange, 63-64 
Raw material pve) 107 
Recommendations, 1s8- 
Regulations - imports, 7-9, 78-85 
Restriction on imports, 77/- 
Restrictions - quota, 81-84 
Retailing, 54-56 
Rose wood, 153 


S 


Sales terms, 56-59 
Sandalwood, 152 
Scrap - iron and steel, 175-177 
Sectors - 

economic, 29-35 

primary, 3-4 

secondary, 3 
Sectoral production, 39 | 
Selected economic indicators, 1-2 
Shipping, 7, 438, 61-62, 167-168, 231 
Silk, 16, 107, 205-207 
spares, 16, 40, 184 
Spices, *135-137 
Special problems, 226-232 
State Trading Corporation, 19, 193, 230 
Steel, 35, 171; 209-211 
Sugar, 133-135 
‘Supreme Council for Exports, 74 
Structure - market, 40-76 


- tariff, 88-92, 193-194, 235-240 
LY 


T . 
Tariff structure, 88-92, 193-194, 235-240 


Tea, 14, 143-146 — 
Teakwood, 152 


333 
oa 
Terms of sales, 56-59 
Terms of trade, 6-7, 156 
Textiles, 33, 199-208, 261-262 
Tobacco, 146-148 
Trade - agreements, 91-93, 278-300 
Trade - balance, 95-98, 102, 119 
Trade composition, 104-116 
Trade direction, 101-104 
Trade missions, 63 
Trade partners, 246 
Trade with India, 117-124 
Trade with principal countries, 243-245 


Trading companies, 5-6, 19, 48-53, 58, 120, 141, 188, 


193, 224-225 
Transport equipment, 16, 184-195 
se 


Vegetable oil, 15, 149-151 
Vegetables preserved, 139-143 


W 

Wages, 27-28, 40, 41 
Warehousing, 192 
Weights, 64 

Wood, 151-153 

x 


Yarn cotton, 16, 40, 199-202 
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